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members on camping books purchased through ACA. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Comments on Several Articles 

This is a delayed but none the less 
appreciative compliment on the splen- 
did article by Miss Meyerson in the 
January 1960 issue. We like particu- 
larly her thesis that, since conformity 
and compliance which encourage sub- 
ergence of individuality, are obvious 
trends, camps should compensate for 
the lessening of individual stimulation 
and loss of personal identity. She 
suggests this be accomplished by a 
“choice of a variety of individually- 
oriented activities” and by allowing 
for the needs of the individual child. 
She intimates that merely “adjusting 
to a primary group goal” is inade- 
quate. But, by using this “individual 
approach,” we take into consideration 
individual differences — in physical 
strength and abilities, in mental and 
emotional capacity, in natural talents 
and personal interests plus the level 
of achievement in them, and in the 
many other varied and complex ways 
which make one a person and not 
just a pawn continually subject to 
group pressures and to the principle 
of the common denominator. It is a 
realistic, inspiring article. 

And then we come to Mr. Salo- 
mon’s article in the April number. 
This is the first time we have heard 
that “they” are advocating Russian- 
style methods in camps. Perhaps we 
in New England are not so easily di- 
verted from a course we find good 
and therefore our leaders have not be- 
come so alarmed as to preach the doc- 
trines the author seems to think are 
so disastrously prevalent. From a 
rather wide acquaintance with camp- 
ing people, we rather doubt that this 
“scare” will sweep the country. 

The author, along with those who 
beat the drums for so-called decen- 
tralized or one-unit camping (the liv- 
ing-group-is-the-program-group) con- 
sistently refer to the bugbear of 
“large,” noisy groups, mass camping, 
etc. In their preoccupation they fail 
to realize that but a handful of direc- 
tors believe in or practice the mass 
program policy. They also fail to pay 
heed to the probability of the tyranny 
of small groups, the necessity of hav- 
ing to feel, think and act as the others 
do, if one wishes to belong to the 
group, and so must conform, thereby 
largely negating personal conviction, 
desires or abilities. 

The large camps are uniformly 
broken down into divisions by age. 
Each division in such cases is prac- 
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tically a separate camp, with its own 
corps of counselors whose total tal- 
ents encompass the usual activity re- 
quirements and who double as cabin 
or tent counselors and as leaders in 
those activities in which they are spe- 
cifically competent. 

And, by the way, the article by 
Mr. Harper in the December, 1959 
issue was given a misleading title. In 
checking with the author on this, he 
states that the “Camp Becket divi- 
sional plan does not call for the com- 
plete segregation of cabin groups 24 
hours a day. In my opinion that plan 
is ‘for the birds. We program our 
youngsters as individuals in interest 
and skill groups, as cabin groups, as 
village groups and only occasionally 
as the entire camp. These changes in 
groupings come several times a day, 
this changing the role of staff mem- 
bers as well as campers.” We hope the 
author will not mind our quoting his 
letter, but it seemed necessary to cor- 
rect the impression given by the title 
that this excellent camp was “de-cen- 
tralized” as the plan is advocated and 
preached. 

In the set-up described above, 
which is typical of the divisional plan, 
the camper is not held down and back 
by the limitations of one counselor, 
his own tent or living group leader. 
He does receive from him personal 
care and guidance in his adjustments 
and camp life, and he also enjoys 
many special events and activities 
within his own cabin group. But—he 
is not continually subjected to nor 
bound by the decisions of this one 
group. To intimate, as the de-cen- 
tralizers do, that group pressure and 
conformity are conducive to “free- 
dom” and is necessarily “democratic” 
is Open to considerable question. 

The widely used policy of small 
group activity, based on _ individual 
choice for at least half of the time in 
camp, is possible in any type of camp. 
This is a mixed, cross-unit small 
group, made up of campers from dif- 
ferent living groups who are given a 
real individual choice, based on their 
own interests, desires and felt needs, 
with adequate provision for individual 
levels of accomplishment and _ abil- 
ity. And the leader of this temporary 
hamogeneous group is given the re- 
sponsibility for this small, mixed 
group because he is specifically com- 
petent in the activity chosen, and 
therefore better able to give each 
camper the help and guidance and the 


feeling of success which all schools 
of thought unite in finding desirable. 

True, this policy calls for infinitely 
more skill in organization, guidance 
and planning than that of making 
each living group almost completely 
a detached group, with very little, if 
any, connection with individual mem- 
bers or leaders of the other living 
groups. 

Let’s not be carried away by false 
ideas that “freedom” is achieved by 
living group instead of by individually 
oriented activities. The first make for 
conformity, poor leadership, compli- 
ance, dependence on what the “group” 
wants, and, as Mr. Salomon admits, 
for continual compromise. Are we 
bent on developing the “organization 
man,” the conformist or individual 
choice and expanded opportunities 
and friendships on both camper and 
counselor level, are we giving the 
child confidence in his own ability to 
plan for his own life at camp to a 
reasonable extent, to make some de- 
cisions on his own independently of 
his living group, and become a camp 
citizen instead of just a one-group 
member? As camp directors, let’s not 
get swept off our feet either by the 
Russian menace or by the restricted 
and limited one-group fallacy, which 
packs its own wallop when dictatorial 
and autocratic processes are being dis- 
cussed in connection with the social 
and educational philosophy of camp- 
ing. 


Barbara Ellen Joy 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Canadian Shopper 


For some years now I have wel- 
comed the opportunity to explore 
and shop through the advertisements 
displayed in each issue of Camping 
Magazine, and in the “Winter Buy- 
ing Guide.” 

It is surprising how many of your 
advertisers have Canadian representa- 
tives but do not list them in their ad- 
vertisements. It might be. something 
to consider in the light of a growing 
camp “consciousness” in many Ca- 
nadian centers and, I hope, increas- 
ing Canadian circulation of your pub- 
lications. 


Ken MacKeracher 
YMCA Big Cove Camp 
Thorburn, Nova Scotia 
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BOOKS FOR CAMPING 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, by Louis 
J. and Margery Milne, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, 1960. $5.00. 

An informative and_ entertaining 
story depicting the impact of man 
upon animal life and of animals upon 
one another and plant life. 


Music — Let’s HAveE More oF IT, 
Publication Services, National Board, 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, 1960. $1.00. 

A 48-page booklet dcescribing 
music and its place ji the YWCA pro- 
gram. One chapter is devoted spe- 
cifically to music in camp. 


How TO TEACH CHILDREN TO SWIM, 
by Carolyn Kauffman, G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons. 2!G6 Madison Ave., New York, 
1960. $3.50. 

A simply written, clear and com- 
prehensive manual of swimming in- 
struction. 


LAND FoR THE Future, by Marion 
Clawson, R. Burnell Held and Charles 
H. Stoddard, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore 18, Md., 1960. $8.50. 

Published for Resources for the 
Future, Inc., the changing uses of 
land are considered. One _ chapter 
deals with use of land for recreation. 


WONDER-WORKERS OF THE INSECT 
WorLbD, by Hiram J. Herbert, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Park Avenue 
South, New York 10, 1960. $3.00. 


An interesting description of the 


life cycles, skills, triumphs and trage- 
dies of 14 insects. 


AMERICAN INDIANS YESTERDAY AND 
Topay, by Bruce Grant, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 300 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, 1960. $4.95. 

A profusely illustrated encyclope- 
dia of the American Indian. A re- 
source for camp Indian Lore pro- 
grams. 


LAND, Woop AND WATER, by Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, Fleet Publishing 
Corp., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
1960. $4.95. 

A study of conservation dealing 
primarily with water conservation. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON NATURE 
THEMES, by Ruth Schroeder, Abing- 


don Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1959. 
$2.75. 
A collection of 23 complete pro- 


grams for youth worship services. 


New GuIDE TO BETTER ARCHERY, 
by Thomas A. Forbes, The Stackpole 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa.., 1960. $5.50. 

A complete revision of the 1955 
edition which incorporates the chang- 
es that have taken place in the sport. 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO MODERN Hos- 
BIES, ARTS AND CRAFTS, by Bill New- 
gold, David McKay Company, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, 1960. 
$4.50. 

Not a how-to-do-it book but one 
that describes more than 80 popular 
hobbies and crafts. Included are 
sources for further information and 
a bibliography of books and periodi- 
cals in the field. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR’ THE 
HANDICAPPED, by Frederick M. Chap- 
man, The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th St., New York 10. $5.75. 

Over 250 activities for the handi- 
capped are described. Useful as a re- 
source book. 


ADVENTURES WITH SCISSORS AND Pa- 
PER, by Edith C. Becker, International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 1959. 

A guide for exploring the creative 
uses of paper with children. 


THUNDERSTORM, by Thelma Harring- 
ton Bell, The Viking Press, 625 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 1960. $3.00. 
A book for camp-age children con- 
taining the complete story of thunder- 
storms. Included are accounts of men 
who have flown inside a thunderhead. 


GROUND Birps, by Charles L. Ripper, 
William Morrow & Co., 425 Park 
Ave. South, New York 16, 1960. 

A Morrow Junior Book which in- 
troduces the child to birds living close 
to the ground. Well illustrated. 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF OUR 
CHILDREN, by Jessie Orton Jones, The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York, 1960. $2.50. 

A discussion of the spiritual needs 
of children. The author explores the 
relationship of religion to science, 
history and literature. 
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Creating 


iritual Awareness 


In Youth 


By David Dunbar 
Assistant National Director 
Camping Service 
Boy Scouts of America 


| Se agge teats throughout America is 

big—and it is still growing. It 
is big in numbers of camps, numbers 
of participants, dollars spent and time 
consumed. There can be only one 
question or doubt about this grandeur 
and that is—How big is camping’s 
contribution to the growth of the 
moral fiber of American youth? What 
is the role of camping in creating in 
youth a spiritual awareness, a depth 
of understanding of our American 
heritage, and belief in democracy as 
a way of life? 

These things may be nebulous and 
may defy measurement. Yet, unless 
opportunities are presented whereby 
they become a part of camp life, we 
might assume no contribution is_ be- 
ing made toward their understanding 
and attainment. 

No attempt will be made here to 
set up or suggest for camping adult 
standards or practices which may 
smack of preachment or an academic 
approach to spiritual, religious or 
moral experiences in outdoor living. 

There are sO many camps _ with 
such a variety of purposes that one 
may well ask—How can a camp pos- 
sibly give consideration to spiritual 
growth and understanding of all 
campers? There are health camps, 
recreational camps, athletic camps, 
primitive camps, aquatic camps, reli- 
gious camps. The variety is almost 
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numberless. Camping is “outdooring,” 
in a_ setting conducive to clean 
thoughts, clean living. Camping 1s 
done in a_ controlled environment 
where wholesome adults give con- 
tinuous, constructive thought to the 
program. The personal attitude of a 
majority of campers is open to new 
and different suggestions and activi- 
ties. In this setting and for these 
reasons camp would seem to be the 
ideal place to set forth situations 
which should result in spiritual growth 
and personality improvement for all 
campers. No camp, whatever its pur- 
pose, whatever the religious affiliation 
of its campers, wherever it is located, 
can afford to overlook the potentiali- 
ties for spiritual understanding in 
camping if we are to build a stronger 
youth into a more virile and virtuous 
generation for America. 


Organizing Activities 


Now, of course, the question is— 
How does a camp or camp director 
go about this? What can be done to 
give tone, nobility and spiritual value 
to the camping experience? Here is 
what some are doing: 

1. A clear-cut statement is made as 
to the objectives and purposes of the 
camp, including the high ideals of 
personal conduct to which all parti- 
cipants are expected to aspire. 

2. Program activities of the camp 
are organized in such a way. as to 
include practice and recognition of 
the spiritual ideals and objectives of 
the camp as well as the cultural, tra- 
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ditional and historical aspects. 

3. The camp staff is selected with 
care and consideration as to 
their spiritual concepts, ideals and 
objectives. Staff personnel must be 
persons of individual worth, substan- 
tial character and ability to typify the 
best and highest traditions of the 
camp. 

4. The camp staff is given at least 
four to five days of pre-camp train- 
ing and briefing during which all ob- 
jectives of the camp, including those 
of a spiritual nature, are clearly de- 
fined and methods for attainment de- 
scribed. During this training the di- 
rector relates to staff the fact that 
their personal conduct and example 
can give a spiritual elevation and 
awareness to all campers, while cheap 
talk, common vulgarities, improper 
dress and profanity of any variety 
can defeat the entire purpose. 

5. Many camps now make avail- 
able Chaplain service, either part- 
time or full-time, to enhance the 
spiritual aspects of camp. All denomi- 
national groups are concerned in 
this area, and be the camp private, 
institutional or organizational, the co- 
operation of religious bodies is prac- 
tically assured. (Student priests, min- 
isters or rabbis are quite available 
through contacts with these denomi- 
national groups.) 

6. Many camps insist the nature 
program in camp be placed in capa- 
ble adult hands so that real values 
result. Translation of sights, sounds, 
even smells of nature into a story of 
God-made majesty is a project for 


great 
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a mature adult. Here we must get 
across the great symphony of God 
through nature. The handiwork of 
God in nature is predictable, depend- 
able. Stars appear at exact times, 
tides rise and ebb on a precise sched- 
ule. An eclipse of the sun or moon 
can be foretold 200 years in advance. 
We can count on it! We can depend 
upon God and His truth. 

7. Many traditional camp activities 
may well be copied by all. One camp 
sets 9:30 each evening as “prayer 
time in camp.” Sacred music is heard, 
lights are darkened and both staff and 
campers offer, each in his own man- 
ner, his prayer to the Almighty. In 
this way the possible embarrassment 
of campers saying daily prayers is 
avoided, since it is obvious that the 
camp promotes this personal devotion. 

Another camp has cleared spoken 
and singing graces for use at meal 
time with Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergy so that campers them- 
selves can use them at all meals. 

A third camp encourages groups 
to have breakfast cookouts on a near- 
by hill or mountain in order to wit- 
ness the birth of a new day. Under 
mature leadership this experience can 
result in a spiritual awakening for 
many campers. Inspiration is inevit- 
able in this setting. 

Another camp has a regular sched- 
ule of Sabbath services with visiting 
clergy each week. Still another uses 
traditionally “The Thought for the 
Day” after breakfast each morning. 
This is a prepared story or brief state- 
ment (not over five minutes) by a 
camper or staff person. The story sets 
a lofty level of thinking for the day. 


“Reverence Sunday” 


One camp holds a non-demonina- 
tional “Reverence Sunday” when par- 
ents and campers unite for devotions 
under the direction of clergy of all 
faiths. Another has optional devotion 
and meditation for Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish campers in separate 
areas during a rest period. Quiet dis- 
cussions are led by student pastor 
or rabbi. 

Thus it is in the great field of 
camping across America. We seek for 
all not just tolerance one for an- 
other, but acceptance, each for the 
other. Not just fun and noise and 
crafts and play, but a spiritual under- 
standing of God’s handiwork every- 
where. Not just equipment for camp- 
outs, athletics, aquatics, but equip- 
ment for living. 

The job of camping throughout 
America is to produce youth who are 
socially adjusted, healthy in body, 
strong in spirit. The world we build 
will rest upon the character we build. 
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TEENAGERS 


Plan programs 


By Martin Gold 
Teen Camp Supervisor, N. J. ‘Y’ 
Camps, Department of Psychology 
and Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 


NE OF THE most pressing prob- 
lems of camping with teen- 
agers today seems to be that there is 
not enough of it. The 14 to 16 year- 
olds shun organized camping. While 
their parents are often willing, even 
eager to have their adolescent sons 
and daughters spend a summer vaca- 
tion-for-everybody at camp, the ado- 
lescents resist. Nor can this age 
group easily be “sent” to camp. 

For private camp directors, in a 
time of higher costs, the absence of 
this sizeable age group from the pool 
of potential campers means empty 
beds and financial problems. For 
agency camp people, who may be 
able to fill their camps with other- 
aged youngsters, the absence of teen- 
agers nevertheless represents a loss; 
for this situation represents still an- 
other area of neglect for perhaps the 
most needy and underserved popula- 
tion in our communities. Still, camps 
are willing to take teenagers in, so 
who is to blame? 

If blame must be fixed, I think or- 
ganized camping must bear it. Some 
campmen may say, “Those kids don’t 
know what’s good for them.” Teen- 
agers are a confused lot, and so I 
admit this assertion may be largely 
true. But, do camp people know 
what’s good for teenagers, and have 
we thought seriously about it? 

A related problem of camping with 
teenagers is what to do with them 
once we have them in camp. Our 
usual camping program does _ not 
In the 
midst of an abundance of activities, 
teen campers tell us “There’s nothing 


to meet their needs 


to do!’ What we think are exciting 
program ideas get cold receptions: 
staff are continually frustrated when 
they fail to arouse enthusiasm among 
adolescent campers. Before long, 
boys bring out the inevitable pack of 
cards and girls begin setting their 
hair over and over again. Our pro- 
gram for this age group droops to 
almost nothing we feel is constructive. 
Not only do we experience pro- 
gram failure, we start having behavior 
problems as these youngsters, notori- 
ous for testing limits, fill idle mo- 
ments with rules violations. Then we 
find that our techniques of discipline 
are not so effective with our teenage 
campers as they are with other age 
groups. At this point, many of us 
begin to wonder why we wanted teen 
campers in the first place! 
Fundamentally, the problems or- 
ganized camping has with teenagers 
are problems of programming, as al- 
most all camping problems are. More 
specifically, they are problems of fit- 
ting camp program to the needs of 
the youngsters to be served. It is not 
that the competition for their sum- 
mer weeks is so good, but that the 
camping alternative is often no better. 
What can camp offer instead of the 
increasingly scarce summer job or the 
boredom of idleness? The answer to 
this should not begin with a list of 
sure-fire evening activities or any sort 
of short-term program. We must 
think first of total camping programs 
which satisfy the particular demands 
of teenagers. In order to build these 
total camp programs, we have to 
consider the needs of teenagers which 
they are to fill. This consideration re- 
quires some brief attention to points 
of adolescent psychology. 
Discussions of adolescent psychol- 
ogy often begin by noting that ado- 
lescence is, by definition, the time of 
maturing sexuality. This is quite true, 
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but for the purposes of camping, 
quite irrelevant. Camps obviously are 
not and cannot be structured to satis- 
fy ‘the sexual needs of teenagers. 

Our concern is with the social and 
cultural aspects of adolescence. The 
first relevant reality we meet is this: 
adolescents have no place in our so- 
ciety. They are neither these nor 
those. They must not act childish; 
they are not yet adults. They must be 
independent and _ resourceful; they 


are still responsible to their parents 
and their parents are responsible for 
them. They should start being use- 
ful; things get done more efficiently 


if they stay out of the way. They 
have to learn to think for themselves; 
it's time to go to bed. Adolescence 
in our society is an ill-defined be- 
tweeness, replete with conflicting de- 
mands and not quite mastered skills. 

Everyone must have a “place” in 
order to fit comfortably into a social 
world. Without help from _ adults, 
teenagers try to create their own 
place. This, I submit, is the origin of 
the adolescent culture, with its own 
language, customs and _ costumes, 
which is so fascinating to outsiders. It 
has its tragic elements when, under 
certain conditions, the adolescent 
culture takes the form of fighting 
gangs. But the culture exists more 
often in harmless, if still mysterious, 
forms. If organized camping Is to ap- 
peal to adolescents, it must learn to 
accommodate to, even to enrich, ado- 
lescent culture. 

So the first need of teenagers is 
the need for some clarity of their so- 
cial position. But not just any position 
will do. It seems quite clear to these 
youngsters that adulthood is a favor- 
ed position in our society and that 
adulthood is just before them. They 
are eager to reach it, with all its im- 
plications for independence. They 
want to begin taking on the adult 
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role, to practice adult skills, and to 
prepare generally for full adulthood. 
Here is the issue over which organiz- 
ed camping and adolescents are most 
at odds. Is the role of “camper” an 
adult role or a child role? In most 
cases it is clear that “camping is kid 
stuff, man, it’s square.” 

But we must not overstate this 
case. Teenagers are not seeking com- 
plete freedom from — supervision. 
Theirs is not a limitless demand. The 
research organization with which | 
am associated asked a national sam- 
ple of teenaged boys and girls about 
just this matter. 2,970 boys and girls 
representative of all boys and girls in 
the United States were canvassed for 
the Boy Scouts and -Girl Scouts. 
When these youngsters were asked, 
“Do you think groups or clubs of 
people your age should have an adult 
leader?” over 90% replied “yes.” 
Furthermore, almost all of them rec- 
ognized the need for and desirability 
of parental authority. When they were 
asked, “Suppose parents didn’t make 
rules, what would happen?’, over 
95% predicted dire consequences. 
Over 80% of their responses indi- 
cated that they thought parents’ rules 
were for the benefit of teenagers. 

But, while recognizing the need for 
limits and some measure of- adult su- 
pervision, they tell us what kind of 
part an adult club leader (or a camp 
counselor, if you will) should play. 
As these youngsters grow older, they 
want their adult leaders to step more 
and more into the background, grad- 
ually handing over the reins to the 
teenagers themselves and serving as 
advisers when needed. Here, I think, 
is a demonstration of the adolescent’s 
desire to try out, to practice, adult 
roles in the safety of expert guidance. 

One of the clearest hallmarks of 
adulthood is participation in work 
and service. This is another desire of 


teenagers which is part of the general 
eagerness to grow up. I think the fact 
that so many do work testifies to this 
more than to a desire for money. 
Camp directors encounter this appe- 
tite for work every spring when their 
14 to 16-year-old campers begin press- 
ing them for staff jobs. How quickly 
they want to leave camper-ship be- 
hind! They insist on their readiness 
for adult responsibility at camp over 
all our doubts. When we must tell 
them they are still too young, we are 
emphasizing the fact which hurts 
them most: there is still a lot of child 
in them. 

In short then, realization of ado- 
lescents’ desire to hurtle themselves 
into adulthood leads us to a basic as- 
sumption on which we must build 
camping programs for them: most 
teenagers are frustrated by and feel 
guilty about being campers. Being 
campers heightens all their feelings 
of dependence. It is ordinarily no way 
to become adult. It usually tells them 
strongly and clearly that they are 
children. 

How can organized camping over- 
come teenagers’ antipathy to the 
camper role? Somehow we _ must 
change this role and mold it into an 
image more acceptable to teenagers 
and, I believe, into something more 
desirable for them from an educa- 
tional point of view. This is essential- 
ly what I meant earlier by stressing 
the whole camp life pattern, the 
whole context of camp for teenagers. 
Changing the role of adolescent 
campers implies a change in the total 
camping format for them. This brief 
look at adolescent psychology in- 
forms us more specifically about what 
kind of format is required. 

Such an approach presents quite, a 
challenge to organized camping. Nev- 
ertheless organized camping can meet 
this challenge and in several _in- 
stances, it has, for camping has per- 
haps more resources for teenagers 
than any other youth agency. A sur- 
vey of organized camping will show, 
I think, that successful programs for 
teenagers fall into one or more of 
three somewhat overlapping categor- 
ies: adventure, training workshop, 
and work-service camps. 


—The second and concluding install- 
ment of this article by Mr. Gold on 
how organized camps can plan pro- 
grams which are more meaningful for 
teenage boys and girls will appear in 
an early issue. It will contain specific 
suggestions as to programs which are 
acceptable and helpful to this age 
group. These articles are adapted 
from an address by Mr. Gold before 
the Michigan Section of ACA. 
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Floor Plan of Lodge at Camp Natchez 
at West Copake, N. Y. 


incorporates interesting 


and unusual features 


By Eric Schafler 
Camp Natchez 
West Copake, N. Y. 


OR THE LAST two years we 

have been using in our camp a 
bunkhouse made to our own design. 
This building has worked very well 
for us, and we have had numerous 
suggestions that the design be made 
widely available for study and/or use 
by others. 

As will be seen from the floor plan, 
this is a lodge for a unit of 32 people. 
A spacious porch 58’ x 20° (left side 
of plan) fronts the lodge. Porches 
78’ x 12’ are on each side of the 
building. 


Good Arrangement 


A play room 32’8” x 12'6" is en- 
tered from the front porch, and two 
separate sleeping rooms, each 26° x 
16’ and containing eight double-deck 
bunks, are entered from the play 
room. Finally, back of these (right 
side of plan) is a separate toilet room 
for each 16-person unit and a shower 
room shared by both groups. 

The entire building, including the 
porch, is built on a concrete slab. 
Floors throughout are of asphalt tile 
in a wood-plank design. 

Walls of the playroom are of con- 
crete block covered with pine panel- 
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ing. Walls of sleeping quarters are 
pine inside and out, attached over 
2 x 4’s. Bathroom walls are concrete 
block. Ceramic tile might be used in 
the bathroom although this adds to 
the cost. 


Insulated Ceiling 


Ceiling of the building is fully in- 
sulated with glass wool and foil and 
covered with ceiling tile. There are 
louvers at each end of the building 
and a rotating ventilator at the peak 
of the rocf of the sleeping quarters. 
There is also a 15’ x 1’ skylight above 
each of the two sleeping rooms. The 
size is such that ample light is ad- 
mitted but not too much heat. There 
are also skylights over playroom and 
bathroom. 

Outside doors are of aluminum, jal- 
ousie type; inside doors are solid 
wood, flush type. Windows, located 
just over the top of the lower beds, 
are also of aluminum, jalousie type. 

Exterior finish of the building is a 
natural-stain creosote on wooden por- 
tions and the camp color on concrete 
block portions. 

Each of the long side porches may, 
if desired, have shuffleboard courts 
built into the slab at the time the 
concrete is poured. In addition, the 
porches may be used for movies or 
ping pong and other games. 

Having a double fireplace, with one 
side opening to the porch and the 
other to the play room, opens up 


many program possibilities—such as 
campfires, story-telling or rainy-day 
activities—regardless of the weather. 

Bathrooms provide 10 sinks with 
mirrors and shelves, six toilets, five 
shower heads, a bench, hooks for hold- 
ing camper towels and robes, and a 
shoe rack. Hot and cold water is sup- 
plied from the camp’s central water 
system. 

Camper neatness is considerably 
encouraged by locating a “cubby” 
near each bed. These are, essentially, 
boxes six feet high, four feet wide 
and two feet deep, divided into con- 
venient segments for clothes, shoes 
and personal articles, and a space for 
garments to be hung. 

An ingenious false ceiling above 
the -ceriter\ of the sleeping quarters 
provides a self-contained space for 
storage of trunks. There are also 
many other “little things” which add 
to the usefulness of a building of this 


type. 
Easy to Clean 


The entire building is planned to 
be dry and mouse-proof so that bed- 
ding need not be stripped at the end 
of the camp season. Moreover, the 
construction materials make the build- 
ing easy to clean. 

Approximate cost of a_ building 
such as this in our area is $9,500. 
Construction-wise, it will last forever 
and its multi-purpose design should 
prove a boon to many camps. 
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Do You Really 


Know Your Campers? 


By Mary W. Conklin 
Director, Camp Andree Clark 
Girl Scouts of Greater New York 


ITH A large organization camp 

of more than 160 campers and 
a staff of 55, such as I have directed 
for the past four years, it is easy for 
a director to be bogged down in the 
many administrative duties, office de- 
tail, phone calls, salesmen, and in- 
numerable problems and questions 
from all sides. It is not hard to get 
in the office in the morning, and not 
get out for the whole day. 

Yet, my 20 years in private camp- 
ing had convinced me that when a 
director can not know each camper 
as an individual, can not have per- 
sonal contact with each camper—the 
camp is too large. The problem, then, 
was how could this belief’ be given 
meaning in a large camp. The sug- 
gestions which follow have worked 
for me, and may be of interest to 
directors of other large camps. 

First, have your assistant director 
or business manager take care of the 
office. Important decisions which must 
involve the director can be saved, or 
if immediate action is needed, the di- 
rector’s whereabouts can be known. 
Having accomplished this first objec- 
tive, the next step is to close the door 
of your own office and get out into 
camp. How else can you get to know 
your campers? 

Before the opening of camp, take 


it upon yourself to do some of the 


“busy” work usually assigned to office 
help. Go over camper registration 
cards and enrollment lists for unit 
placement. Help with baggage mark- 
ing when it arrives. Talk to parents 


on Open House Day. Handle corres- 


pondence from parents yourself. 
Names of children will begin to 

find their place in your “head-file.” 

You now know in which unit many 
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children will be placed. Different 
kinds of special requests classify these 
names as campers whom you know 
about. 

On opening day of camp, be on 
hand when unit leaders greet new 
campers and read the names of those 
who will be in their units. As each 
camper walks out with his belongings, 
you will remember many of them for 
some small characteristic. 

Visit each unit camp-fire that eve- 
ning, their first night in camp. They 
will be playing some kind of get-ac- 
quainted game. Join their circle and 
you will get to know a few more 
campers. Even 15 minutes is enough 
time in a unit for campers to meet 
the director, and for you to get a 
“feel” of the group. 

During the camp session read a 
poem or thought-for-the-day each 
morning after flag raising. Get in- 
volved personally with homesick 
campers or campers with other in- 
dividual problems. Spend an hour or 
so at swimming, boating or crafts, 
often. Do some teaching in any area 
where you are competent and can 
help. Attend all-camp activities. 
Don’t be too old to put on a silly 
costume. Join cook-outs; eat with a 
group of campers at a picnic supper. 
Lead songs; call square dances. Give 
five minute talks at Protestant serv- 
ices, Jewish services, at other meet- 
ings, on a topic in keeping with the 
theme they have selected in planning 
their program. 

If a camper receives a phone mes- 
sage, take it to him yourself, and 
you'll remember who he is from 
then on. 

Be chauffeur for groups leaving or 
returning from camping or canoe 
trips. You will hear first-hand opin- 
ions and reports of campers during 
the ride. 

As often as you can, get to a few 
groups each evening to say good- 
night to those campers who live there. 


Sit down and talk to them for a few 
minutes. 

Some directors have said that all 
the above should be handled by unit 
leaders, program coordinators and 
other camp personnel. Let’s put it 
this way—they can be handled by 
other personnel. But if they are, in 
this writer’s opinion, both director 
and campers have lost something very 
valuable and very good. 

Knowing your campers will open 
up new worlds for you, new appre- 
ciations of the many different back- 
grounds from which your campers 
have come. Camping is for children. 
If you tie yourself up with adminis- 
tration all the time, you will have 
lost the most gratifying, the most 
wonderful part of camp, the simple 
honesty of a child’s thoughts, the 
happy smile of friendliness, that only 
a child can give you. When you no 
longer want to do things with chil- 
dren, you are too old to be a camp 
director. 


A Happy Task 


When our campers leave at the 
end of their encampment, they bid 
a personal good-bye to the director, 
a person whom they have come to 
know while at camp, because she has 
been here, there, and everywhere, a 
part of all that was camp. She has 
used her experience, her know-how, 
her personality in a positive kind of 
leadership. She has not delegated this 
most important and happy task to 
less experienced staff members. 

The most treasured document this 
director has received was found on 
the desk after the last bus had driven 
off at the close of a season. It was 
a note signed by a group of 14 year 
old campers, and read, “We have 
been coming to camp for four or five 
summers. Please come back next 
year. You are the first director who 
ever knew our names.” 
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By Elizabeth Shannon 
Riding Department Head 

and Portia Mansfield, Co-director 
Perry-Mansfield Camps 


- Peproneed DIRECTORS pondering the 
question of whether or not to 
add riding to their 1961 programs 
cannot do better than to subject 
horsemanship to the five tests pro- 
posed for any camp activity in Camp- 
ing Magazine, June 1960: 

|. Can it be done better out-of-doors 
than in town? 

2. Will it be safe? 

3. Will it help campers learn to 
live and work and play together? 

4. Will it be fun, adventuresome? 

5. Will it further the purpose and 
ideals of our camp? 

The answer can be “yes” to all 
these questions when applied to the 
installation of a riding department. 

A sixth question will occur to most 
directors: Will it be expensive? The 
answer to that is “yes” too, but by 
the time the other five questions are 
satisfactorily answered, a_ properly 
administered riding program should 
justify the sixth “yes.” 

The “yes” to question | is obvious. 

As for Question 2, safety is a major 
factor, as it is with all sports. Again 
as with all sports, proper training and 
a properly supervised program for 
riders of all degrees of development 
insures the same degree of safety as 
proper precautions bring to swim- 
ming or other sports. 

The first step is to engage the serv- 
ices of a qualified head for the rid- 
ing. department. The head of the 
riding staff should know how to select 
a horse, how to school him, and, by 
instituting proper class procedure, 
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keep him in a willing, happy state of 
mind — a response assured only 
through correct aids (hand and leg 
signals) and avoiding use of disturb- 
ing and contradictory aids. 

The riding head will also need to 
be a good administrator, skilled in 
choosing subordinates, able to handle 
the hiring of horses for the season, 
the buying of feed and other budge- 
tary details. 

If riding is new to a camp, the 
riding director should be able to pre- 
sent riding to campers as a vital, fas- 
cinating skill, make them want to en- 
roll in classes, take pride in progress, 
and learn to handle a horse ably, 
humanely and safely. 

Although it may not be necessary 
to offer both flat and stock saddle 
riding, the camp director will find it 
a definite asset to have a department 
head who is qualified to teach “dual 
riding” (basic techniques which ap- 
ply equally to both types.) This will 
also be taken into account in $elect- 
ing his assistants. 


Rating Centers 


The Division of Girls’ and Wom- 
ens’ Sports of The National Educa- 
tion Association, with promotion of 
skilled and safe riding in schools and 
camps in mind, has _ inaugurated 
D..45. W. S. Rating and Instruction 
Centers, with intensive courses for 
teachers and advanced riders and 
evaluation in all aspects of flat saddle 
riding, such as schooling horses for 
pupils’ use, safety measures for ring 
and cross country work, and tech- 
niques of teaching. This rating can be 
a gauge for a rider’s fitness as a de- 
partment head. The judges and com- 
mittee of the Rating Centers, as well 
as former employers, give written 
testimonials of ability. A rider with 
an excellent rating but without experi- 
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ence as a department head may be 
recommended as a riding instructor. 

Let us say, then, that the riding di- 
rector is chosen, the program begun 
and the campers convinced of the in- 
terest and fun of learning to ride or 
learning to ride better. 

As for Question 3 — Will riding 
contribute to working, playing, living 
better together? — the findings are in 
the affirmative for many camps over 
many years. To begin with, a high de- 
gree of discipline, discipline that 
makes sense, that shows results, must 
be accepted by the student-rider. 
This includes self-discipline as well as 
discipline of the horse. For many 
campers, this presents a new aspect 
of discipline. For the first time, they 
may see it as something essential and 
worth the trouble and adjustment re- 
quired. 


Aim for Good Performance 


A good riding teacher encourages 
pupils to work with the horse, to com- 
municate directions calmly and coop- 
eratively. The rider is in command 
and must take the responsibility for 
both. A valuable lesson to be learned 
is that to achieve the best results the 
commander-rider must know exactly 
what he wants and must let the horse 
know in the gentlest, clearest way pos- 
sible. A willing, responsive horse with 
a cooperative rider will win every 
time over a rider who is fighting his 
horse. Bad performance is generally 
the rider’s fault, and the rider must 
accept the blame and correct his 
fault before good performance comes. 

Riding brings out group as well as 
individual responsibility. Both in the 
ring and on the trail, each rider must 
practice consideration for others, 
such as keeping the necessary distance 
between riders and adapting gait to 
that of other horses. Proper care of 
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be included 


in the CAMP P ROGRAM 


horses points some useful morals. 
Campers may see for themselves the 
assets to horse and rider of a clean, 
neat stable and paddock. 


An Enduring Sport 


Riding is one sport where girls 
and boys can meet on equal ground. 
Horse shows list events for “riders” 
without specifying whether riders are 
male or female. It is also a sport that 
endures. A young person properly 
taught, may ride with pleasure for 
years, and after he has given up most 
other sports. 

Concerning Question 4, as for the 
fun and adventure of riding, the 
rider was established long before 
written history as a figure of glamour 
and appeal. Riding fires the imagina- 
tion. Pack trips can take riders to 
wild and beautiful parts of our coun- 
try, where automobiles cannot .go 
Riding also makes possible, after suf- 
ficient training, a lifetime interest in 
horse shows, hunts and other equine 
sports. 

For Question 5 — Does riding 
further the purpose and ideals of a 
camp — certainly such ideals include 
the character development suggested 
in answer to Question 3. Riding re- 
quires a knowledge and acceptance 
of discipline, identification of the rid- 
er with other riders and with his 
horse, and the building of a sense of 
responsibility. If perseverance is 
among the camp’s ideals, riding con- 
tributes to this trait since it cannot 
be learned without consistent and in- 
telligent effort. It is our experience 
that the shy adolescent gains more 
self-confidence through his _ under- 
standing of his horse and _ skilled 
horsemanship than through any other 
sport. 

A sixth question is necessarily of 
interest to camp directors. Is the ac- 
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ly includes board and 


tivity too costly for camps of mod- 
erate tuition? 

Riding is a costly activity, espe- 
cially in the last few years, with the 
rising cost of good horses and with 
higher standards of horsemanship 
which in turn requires better horses. 

The average cost for use of a good 
horse for eight weeks, including shoe- 
ing, liability insurance for riders, in- 
oculations, veterinary care and feed, 
is around $125.00 to $140.00 per 
horse, and quite possibly more if the 
horse is a well-schooled jumper. 

In addition, camp must furnish 
saddles and all equipment. Suitable 
saddles are around $150.00 each 
(slightly used), bridles $15.00 to 
$25.00 each. Other equipment for up- 
keep of stables, fences and care of 
horses must be considered. Another 
point to consider: Can camp provide 
one or two riding rings, about 75 by 
45 yards, and trails that can be reach- 
ed without highway crossings or 
many gates? 

Total cost of salaries (which usual- 
lodging) for 
head of the department and additional 
instructors varies, of course, with 
the number of horses and riders. The 
following table roughly budgets sal- 
aries for a department with not more 
than 20 horses and 40 riders riding 
one hour a day, six days a week. 
Stable man, season $ 425 
Head of Department 700 
Senior Riding Instructor 400 
Assistant Riding Instructor 300 





Total Salaries $1,825 

The average use of a horse should 
be two to three hours daily with one 
day’s rest weekly. One or two of the 
horses may be temporarily out of 
use, for some reason. More campers 
can ride if three or four one-hour 
trail rides or lessons in the ring week- 
ly per pupil are scheduled. It has 


been our experience that four rides 
weekly, as part of a rich camp pro- 
gram, are enough to satisfy most 
campers, and these rides or lessons 
are included in tuition. For the rider 
whose focus is almost entirely on 
horsemanship, we allow two extra 
rides weekly for an additional fee of 
$40.00 for an eight weeks season. 

It is wise to let the riding depart- 
ment head choose his own staff. The 
members of the riding staff may do 
part-time counseling. Two or three 
honorary riding counselor aides may 
be older campers who have had train- 
ing toward riding counselorship for 
one or more seasons. 


Worthwhile Activity 


Riding departments pose _ other 
problems as do other high-spirited, 
worthwhile camp activities. Problems 
associated with horses have this ad- 
vantage: campers enter into many of 
them with absorbing interest and 
learn from their solution. In times of 
need, campers with endurance and 
eagerness will volunteer help with 
morning wrangling or caring for a 
sick horse. Staff, those frequently for- 
gotten campers, draw inspiration too 
from proxmity to this activity with 
its flavor of the primitive combined 
with sophistication. 

A camp which has once had the 
experience in the spring of greeting 
“the horses,” however small a band, 
as they canter in a little ahead of the 
campers, and has seen an effective 
teacher make quiet, competent riders 
out of timid, flighty, over-determined 
children or young people is likely — 
whatever the problems — to think 
of a rewarding, satisfying camp pro- 
gram and riding as inseparable, and 
to find themselves willing and able 
to take the necessary steps to solve 
the problems. 
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Help P arents to understand and appreciate 


HOULD we give campers what 

their parents want? 

In the generally optimistic fore- 
casts for camping in the next decades 
the implications of the above question 
deserve attention by camp directors 
as pointing to a possibly unfortunate 
direction, or drift, of organized 
camping. It is especially pertinent be- 
cause ACA Standards officials have 
suggested that the Association adopt 
several requirements to ensure that 
camps will feature the “core of 
camping” just as schools, whatever 
laudable bypaths of learning they 
wish to follow, must provide for the 
core of education, the three R’s. 

The question requires us to face an 
issue which we have largely managed 
to avoid. Are we educators, with a 
carefully integrated philosophy of the 
education which can go on in the in- 
formal, 24-hours-a-day environment 
of a summer camp, or are we just 
bent on making as much money as 
we can by giving the public what it 
thinks it wants? That the latter situa- 
tion is too often true is evidenced by 
the increasing number of elaborate 
camps with programs stressing any- 
thing but campcraft and nature lore 
— programs which have been termed 
“a conglomeration of activities con- 
ducted outdoors.” 

With the recent Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Association, has camping 
come of age? Or is it still groping, 
still trying to find itself as truly 
a profession? What ideals, attitudes, 
basic beliefs does it profess? More 
crudely, does it have ideals, attitudes, 
basic philosophy? Even this jolting 
question may be pertinent, since one 
often hears camp directors say that 
they must give campers what their 
parents want or run the danger of 
going out of business. 

It is evident the majority of camps 
do have ideals and beliefs which they 
are working out in their respective 
camps. Yet, to enable us to resist 
more alertly the encroachments of 
“softness” on our camp environment, 
to answer the demands of parents 
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By Kenneth B. Webb 
Farm and Wilderness Camps 
Woodstock, Vt. 


who themselves often don’t know 
what they want, it would be most 
salutary to the whole future devel- 
opment of camping if we would re- 
gard ourselves as experts in the 
physical, social and spiritual develop- 
ment of youth, and equip ourselves 
for this high challenge. 


It would be a boon to camping if 
we could set up a camp environment 
in the light of our professional con- 
clusions. Perhaps we would be sur- 
prised to find that parents would take 
us at our own evaluation, deferring 
to our professional knowledge of 
what is best for the children. 


Knowing Nature 


With a little understanding of the 
educational values underlying camp- 
ing, parents might actually be grate- 
ful for an environment offering in- 
creased emphasis on wilderness liv- 
ing. They might see the eminent good 
sense of learning to know nature in 
the midst of which the camp has been 
located. They might gladly agree that 
many activities not indigenous to the 
natural environment should be kept 
in a very secondary place or omitted 
altogether. 


Yes, they might even learn to be 
proud of the fact that the environ- 
ment and equipment of the camp of 
their choice are kept simple so their 
offspring may have the advantage of 
the roughening, toughening factors 
lacking in modern urban living. 


That this can be true is suggested 
by statistical studies in one state 
where there are many camps. These 
studies seem to indicate the number 
in private camps in that state has 
been steadily declining over the past 
four years. Yet, during these same 
years one set of private camps in the 
area built up in numbers and popu- 
larity. These camps have resisted 
trends toward “softer” camping, 
toward “giving parents what they 
(think they) want.” They have in 
effect said, “This is what we as edu- 


camping’s educational values 


cators feel is sound educational en- 
vironment for youth in the summer 
time. If you like it, come; if not, find 
what you want elsewhere.” But they 
have come and they have spread far 
and wide the good news of their dis- 
covery. 

Considering the grave challenge to 
camp enrollment posed by summer 
schools, tours, family trips, neigh- 
borhood recreation groups and so 
forth, it may even be hard to hold 
our own in the Children’s Decade, 
unless we decide what we really stand 
for— what camping really is — and 
then stand for it. 

If we are ever to achieve that laud- 
able goal of “camping for all,” if 
we are even to avoid losing out to 
movements which know exactly where 
they are going, then we must be true 
to our own professional status and 
stop just giving campers what their 
parents want. We must set up our 
camps solely with a view to imple- 
menting educational values we know 
are sound. 

In that direction lies vast potential, 
a creative development we have hard- 
ly dreamed of—and an enthusiastic 
public acceptance we lack today. In 
the other direction, that of giving 
campers what their parents want, 
there lies the prospect of eventual 
decline, of being supplanted by some 
other agency, or agencies, for youth 
which do know what they stand for 
and have the courage to say so. 


Thoughtful Parents 


The fact that there are many 
thoughtful parents who value _ the 
truly educational aspects of organ- 
ized camps is evidenced by the two 
selections written by discriminating 
parents in Light From A Thousand 
Campfires. These articles offer a rev- 
elation of what camping can be at its 
best. They are also an exciting earn- 
est of what camp directors can do to 
increase the growing body of parents 
who will want what their offspring 
should have at camp. 
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By Goldie Taub Chernoff 
Creative Arts Program 
Division of Program Services 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York 


Help Campers To See 


Beauty in Nature 


HE WORLD Is So Full of a 
Number of Things.” Outdoor 
experiences give children an oppor- 
tunity for developing new interests 
and ideas. They learn to work with 
raw materials; to use tools; to feel 
the response of paint, clay, sand, 
stones, water and other nature ma- 
terials. Let’s help them to see and 
use the beauty in nature. Make it 
possible for them to become aware 
of the variety of beautiful shapes, 
colors and textures in nature. Their 
good taste and feeling for making 
beautiful things will grow. 

Camping lends itself well to a free 
creative approach. A leader with real 
enthusiasm and imagination knows 
when a camper requires help, when 
it's best to let him continue as he 
has been going and when he should 
be encouraged to try doing something 
in a new way. When the activity is 
an expression of the interests of the 
campers themselves and they are 
given freedom to express their ex- 
perience in form and color, then we 
have a truly creative program. 

A world of things to see, make and 
do are open to counselors and chil- 
dren who aren't afraid of hiding their 
light under a bushel. Must one be an 
artist? No, of course not! If you can 
write your name you can learn about 
design. If you have enthusiasm, add 
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imagination to it and take off into 
the world of things to see, make and 
do! 


Where To Find It 


Materials for exploration can be 
found in abundance where there is 
garden, grass, field, marsh or forest. 
Have vou ever gone beachcombing 
along the shore? Just collecting ma- 
terials becomes a joy. Here art and 
science walk hand in hand. Each sec- 
tion of the country has something 
unique to unfold. 

Move outdoors and let the out- 
doors become your studio! Take a 
look at a brook (or a desert, field, 
woods or hill.) What can we do 
there? Hike to it. Picnic beside it. 
Sketch and paint there. Plan projects 
from the materials you find there. 
Find out about the things that live 
or visit there: flowers, fish, insects, 
birds, animals. 

Before starting, talk with your 
campers about the differences be- 
tween city and country: contour of 
hills and roads, cloud movement and 
formations and the designs they sug- 
gest. Make motions in the air follow- 
ing these contours and formations. 

Have you ever painted sounds and 
feelings? Try it! Paint the voice of 
wind; the echo of a call; the scream 


of a whistle; the sound of a sigh; the 
feeling of anger; the patter of rain. 
Help develop powers of observa- 
tion by drawing, as you discover 
them, things you may never have 
noticed before. Notice the bark of 
trees, how the branches hang and 
their height, how the leaves pair or 
group, and the spread of the trees. 
Notice the graceful lines of grasses. 
See how clouds and sunlight affect 
tree and ground colors. Drop pebbles 
in the water and watch curves and 
ripples spread out into patterns. Help 
campers discover how the sun causes 
stones in the water to glisten and 
sparkle. Help them see how water 
magnifies markings and _ intensifies 
colors. And so the children will learn 
to see design and pattern in nature. 
Have a “discovery” party! Meet 
your campers in an outdoor setting. 
From a central point, let them scat- 
ter to look for a specified number 
of things. All the “discoveries,” ber- 
ries, driftwood, leaves, rocks, grasses, 
sand, earth, etc. are brought to a 
central basket, cleaned, sorted and 
spread on newspaper to dry, to be 
utilized later when the campers de- 
cide what to do with their discoveries. 
Making nature prints may be a 
choice of your campers. If you are 
not already familiar with the tech- 
niques, directions may be found in 
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many art and craft books. 

Here’s a method for preserving 
leaves, grasses, flowers and other out- 
door plant life. Hang plants from 
stems in a room at normal tempera- 
ture for about a week to dry out. 
Apply a coat of thinned, pure clear 
shellac or lacquer by dipping or by 
spraying. 

Designs in outline form can be 
painted on stones in tempera or oil 
paint. Use the natural markings on 
the stones as part of the design by 
keeping the design in outline form. 
The stones absorb the intensity of 
the colors, giving soft primitive ef- 
fects. Use painted stones as paper 
weights, doorstops or as decoration. 

Use small stones with dried grasses 
and seeds for mosaics. Mix plaster 
half-and-half with lime to slow the 
drying. Pour into shallow cardboard 
boxes or greased aluminum foil 
plates. While the plaster is wet, ar- 
range the nature materials in designs 
and press into the plaster. Set wire 
loop hangers into the back before 
plaster hardens. Allow plaster to dry 
for 24 hours, then gently peel away 
the cardboard box. Seeds, grasses 
and stones will be permanently em- 
bedded in the plaster. A series of 
mosaic designs can tell a story. 


Earth As Mold 


Designs can be scooped and shov- 
eled in the earth and used as molds 
for plaster casting. Line the bottom 


of the mold with arrangements of 
shells, stones, stalks and bits of 
branches. Mix casting plaster as be- 
fore and pour it into the earth mold. 
Insert wire loop for hanging. Allow 
to dry at least two hours. Lift the 
plaster out of the ground carefully 
and brush earth away. Campers can 
cast animal tracks, using the above 
method, with this addition: cut a 
narrow strip of cardboard long 
enough to fit around the track. Fasten 
the strip together with a paper clip, 
push it down into the earth to form 
a wall around the track, pour the 
plaster, allow to set. 

An excellent project is making a 
model of your community or camp. 
On large sheets of kraft paper, draw 
a layout of the area as it looks to 
you. Some campers may wish to be 
“advisors” in this project while others 
are “drawers.” After the layout 
meets with the approval of all, spread 
it flat on a large surface (floor or 
table indoors or directly on the 
ground outdoors) and start arranging 
natural materials on it. Shape and 
contour the earth into place. Add 
stones, rocks, trees and buildings and 
see how the three-dimensional plan 
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of the area takes shape. 

Making constructions to suit camp 
needs is a natural next step. A small 
shelter for housing large craft sup- 
plies can be planned. This will lead 
to explorations in foundation laying 
and perhaps stone laying. 


Here are a few suggestions for 
kinds of construction suitable for 
camps and which campers might en- 
joy building: 

A rustic bridge, totem poles, a tile 
sundial utilizing Indian designs, a tree 
house, a bird bath, a fern pool. 





Below is a checklist of other nature-craft suggestions to 
give campers interesting, pleasant experiences and opportuni- 
ties to be enterprising and creative. Always apply the rules of 
conservation when selecting nature materials for use. 


Acorns—jewelry, lapel ornaments, 
buttons (glue with pine cones, twigs 
and stones to make goofy birds, goofy 
animals, imaginative figures and 
shapes. ) 

Bamboo — 
whistles. 

Bark—greeting cards, block print- 
ing, toys, basketry, dish gardens. 

Berries—juice for dyeing or stain- 
ing, bayberry candles, dish gardens. 

Bone — sculpture, napkin rings, 
neckerchief slides. 

Branches — jewelry, buttons, mo- 
biles, heavy branches carved and dec- 
orated into hiking sticks, holiday 
decorations. 

Cattails — weaving, basketry, dec- 
orative arrangements. 

Clay—dig from streams, lake beds 
and excavations. Remove foreign 
matter, strain and use for modeling. 

Cones (evergreen)—holiday decor- 
ations, fantastic animals, block print- 
ing, mobiles. 

Corn husks—braided sandals, bas- 
kets, weaving, dolls, flowers, brooms. 

Corn cobs—dolls, puppets, animals, 
buttons, block printing. 

Corn stalks — whistles, 
and animals. 

Dish gardens and terrariums — In 
wooden mixing bowl, ceramic dish or 
fish bowl arrange wild plants, mosses, 
lichens, shoots of pine, bark, inter- 
esting twigs, rocks. 

Dried plants ——- decorative arrange- 
ments in containers, dish gardens, 
block printing and blueprinting, rub- 
bings, laminated scrolls, winter bou- 
quets. 

Driftwood — for decorative pur- 
poses in their natural state or to 
carve into statuary, jewelry, lamp 
bases, centerpieces, mobiles, totem 
poles. 

Dyestuffs — fruits, berries, roots, 
leaves, bark, flowers, hulls, onion 
slices, nuts, wood. 

Feathers — greeting card decora- 
tions, Indian decorations, kite tails, 
laminated scrolls, rubbings. 


musical instruments, 


furniture 


Ferns and flowers—terrariums, dish 
gardens, block printing and _ blue- 
printing, rubbings, laminated scrolls, 
dry for designs and decorative ar- 
rangements. 

Fungus—lapel 
prints. 

Gourds—the shape will suggest the 
object: dishes, flasks, buttons, ani- 
mals, birds, figures, wren houses, 
rhythm band instruments, decorations. 

Grasses (dried)—laminated scrolls, 
weaving, basketry, rubbings, winter 
bouquets. 

Leaves — laminated scrolls, rub- 
bings, spatter and blueprints, winter 
bouquets. 

Moss — dish gardens, terrarium, 
community or camp models, Spanish 
moss for stuffing, costumes. 

Nuts — jewelry, buttons, animals, 
birds, dolls, rhythm instruments, toys, 
decorations. 

Pine Needles (long) — weaving, 
basketry, pillows, brooms. 

Pods—jewelry, holiday decorations, 
rhythm instruments, mobiles. 

Reed — weaving, basketry, furni- 
ture, mobiles. 

Roots and burls—carving, jewelry, 
fantastic figures, candelabra, dish 
gardens, terrariums. 

Sand—sand pendulum, sand paint- 
ing, plant preservation, dish gardens, 
terrariums, community and camp 
models. 

Seeds—animals, dolls, bean bags, 
buttons, embroidery headbands, jewel- 
ry, rhythm instruments, mosaics, 
decorations and ornaments, blue 
printing, rubbings, murals, pictures, 
signs. 

Shells—jewelry, headbands, scoops 
and containers, dish gardens, terrari- 
ums, mosaics, mobiles, blockprints. 

Stones — fantastic figures, jewelry, 
decorations, mosaics, dish gardens, 
terrarium, community and camp 
models, block printing, totem poles. 

Vegetables and fruit — fantastic 
figures, block printing, sculpture. 
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Plan 


Mamtenance 


To Save Money, Trouble 


By Charles M. Dudley 


President, New Hampshire Camp Directors’ Assn. 
Board Member, New England Camping Assn. 


AM A great believer in planning. 
i Planning saves money, head- 
aches, heartaches and ruffled feelings. 
So all building and maintenance 
should begin with a master plan. 

How do you get such a plan? First, 
consult your insurance company. 
They can help in many ways; finan- 
cially maybe, or perhaps they can 
give you only help and advice. If it 
seems worth their while they may do 
the contours and the buildings. 

Once you have the proper advice, 
get a civil engineer or someone ac- 
quainted with map making and talk 
to him about all the things you want 
to include. Let us start with a point 
on the lake shore with an arbitrary 
elevation, such as 100’ or 1000’. Lo- 
cate the lake shore. Get elevations of 
most major points you may need to 
know. Locate buildings and place 
them accurately with accurate meas- 
urements on your map. To do this 
you will need a steel tape, a sur- 
veyor’s transit, a rod and mapping 
compass. A less accurate job could 
be done by using a sighting level and 
a surveyor’s rod. 

Locate all facilities, such as the 
baseball field, tennis courts, riding 
ring and rifle range. Roads and trails 
are important. Now, most vital are 
the wires overhead, the entrances, the 
fuse boxes, telephones, and _ those 
utilities which are underground, the 
waterlines, drains, septic tanks, gas 
lines, etc. Include all information 
that would be needed if anything 
happened to you or that all-valuable 
maintenance man. 

Next, you should review your op- 
erating statements for the past three 
seasons. What have you put into 
capital? What has it cost you to 
maintain your place? What do you 
need to spend? What can you afford 
to spend? If you need to spend more 
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than you have earned, is it justified 
and will the banks go along with 
you? However, let’s plan for not just 
one year; let’s have an incentive and 
something to look forward to. It’s 
more fun than doing everything at 
once even if you can afford it. 

Let’s determine what you need to 
do. 

This is a composite of all the sug- 
gestions for improvement of the camp 
facility. It should be considered at 
the closing of camp and reviewed 
during the winter. The sources are: 

1!) The notebook you should al- 
ways carry with you 

2) Unit leader recommendations 

3) Activity head reports (required 
in many camps at end of season) 

4) The suggestions of your main- 
tenance head 

Once you have reviewed all these 
sources, you will confer with the 
maintenance head to list in order of 
priority those projects you will con- 
sider for immediate action and those 
for the more distant future. Divide 


them into spring, summer or fall 
projects. 

Then list these jobs somewhat as 
shown in Table I. 

The routine jobs, such as the open- 
ing of camp, should be listed in a 
loose leaf book and the times for 
each job taken from the head main- 
tenance man’s time book. Thus you 
will know from year to year, how 
much time to allot to painting, build- 
ing docks, cutting firewood, spread- 
ing manure, mowing, etc. Once all 
the jobs are listed, you total the man 
days and put out the materials list 
for bids. You will then have a pretty 
accurate picture of what you can or 
must do. 

Once you have this, list on Table 
If the men and the time available 
for these jobs. 

Are Smith, Brown and Jones able 
to do all you must do? Total the es- 
timated man days for labor against 
the total of 132 that Smith, Brown 
and Jones are available. Take into 
consideration that they may lose time 


TABLE |! 


Own Crew or 
Contract 


Shingle Junior 
Lodge 

2 Cabins 

1 Toilet 

Repair Cabins 


Own 
Contract 
Contract 

Own 


Turn on Water Own & Plumber 


Estimated 
Man Days 


Materials Estimated 
Needed ost 


10-Sq. Shingles 
8 and Nails 


$ 300.00 
2000.00 
1000.00 

100.00 
150.00 


3 500’ Boards 
3 ae 


TABLE Il 


Available 
Name date 


Smith April 15 
Brown May Ist 
May Ist 
May 15th 
May 15th 


Jones 
Contractor A 
Plumber 


Available work days 
to opening of camp 


Skills 

52 All around man 
40 Painting, Labor 
Rough Carpenter 





due to rainy days. Have you planned © 


for rainy days, painting boats, canoes, . 
? Do you need another man? & 
the = 


etc 


Have you ordered the boards, 


nails, the screws, the tacks, the brass # 
screws, the bang plates, patching ce- # 


Dunk, glass, 


nails, 


celastic, 
shingle 


ment, 
shingles, 


putty, © 
deck paint, i 


paint for dock and toilet walls, stain # 


(the new kind, not the 


burns), thinner, boat paint, 


kind that ES 
trim # 


paint, cold water paint for infirmary, = 


floor seal, varnish, etc.? 
checked this against the 
you carefully took last fall, 
will not have duplicate expenses? 


Have you # 
inventory #% 
SO you # 


Select the projects for the summer = 
volunteer work. In these days of close # 


figuring, 


of squeeze between high | 


costs and low returns, volunteer work # 


is good for the camp. But better still, 
it is good for campers. How proudly 


parents, 
ter. 
membered. 


What Makes a 


Counselor 


Successful? 


By Herberta M. Lundegren 


HAT MAKES a counselor suc- 
cessful? What characteristics do 


= you look for in a person you hire 


The selection of summer projects # 
should be a cooperative venture. You # 
should guide, but you should listen # 


to the suggestions and wishes of the 
group. They will do a better job on 
something they 


want to do. They # 


should be allowed to consider all # a 


group. Leadership is vital for organi- # 
zation and carrying out the project. # 


When you start a project, 


be sure # 


you have on hand and in one place # 


all materials and tools needed. 
Work in Fall 


Do not neglect fall work. We find 


# Success, it 
# some of 


some youngster will point out to his : for your camp staff? Does the coun 
“I helped to build this shel- # selor who is successful differ in at- 


* These contributions are long re- { titudes and background from the one 


who is unsuccessful? 

102 camp directors throughout the 
United States were asked what single 
characteristic in a person they thought 
was most related to success. In all, 
= they cited 34 different factors! The 
@ first three, in order of importance, 
were love for and interest in chil- 


propositions and vote on them. They es dren, cooperation or works well with 


should be within the scope of the others, 


and emotional maturity. 
Personality Traits 
Considering these expectations for 


is interesting to consider 
the personality traits of 


= those counselors these directors hired, 


“ counselors who were 
ake 
# successful, 


that we can build more economically # 
«: of in many different ways—as a mat- 


in the fall. There are no deadlines, 


little rain, no black flies, and com- # 


fortable weather. If you haven't 
spent time in your camp in the fall, 
you're missing something. Longer 
employment, too, is good for the 
morale of your employees. Contrac- 
tors are sometimes very glad of the 
chance to give their crews longer em- 
ployment and will figure closer. But 
when it becomes uneconomical to 
work because of bad weather, you 
close down and finish in the spring. 

As to the details of how to gO 
about maintaining a summer camp, : 
many articles in Camping Magazine © 
will be helpful, as will 
of Camp Maintenance,” by 
Nathans, from Association Press. 

Just one word of warning: keep a: 
tight roof on your buildings, keep 
them and all equipment well painted # 
or varnished and keep your tools 
under cover. 

Good Camping! 


Alan : 
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in some cases 
in others unsuccessful. 
Personality itself may be thought 


ter of inherited characteristics plus 
environmental conditions or as either 
by itself. Personality is affected by in- 
ternal and external forces, and it can 
be said that it has temporal stability 
though it is subject to change. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that in 
whatever way it may be thought of, 
personality is taken into the camp 
situation with the counselor, there to 
interact with other personalities, and 
g tO react to the environment in which 
sit finds itself. 

In a recent study, personality char- 


e | uteslition were determined for 408 


‘““Handbook é 


) 


E 


women counselors by means of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule, a standardized personality test, 
the Who Am I? Test of Self-attitudes, 
and a background questionnaire. 
Let us take a closer look at the 


eS composite profile of these counselors, 


as indicated by these tools, in order 
to get an impression of the type of 


person who has been successful as a 
counselor and one who has not. These 
groups were divided in the study into 
those representing private camps and 
those representing agency camps. 

The private camp successful coun- 
selor is in her late college years or 
has been graduated. She is likely to 
be 25 years of age or over. She is a 
student or a teacher. She has taken a 
camp counseling course in college 
and has had previous counselor ex- 
perience in private camps. On the 
Who Am I? Test of Self-attitudes, 
She is distinguished from unsuccess- 
ful camp counselor groups by a tend- 
ency to make statements which show 
an orientation to camp. 

Her answers on the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule indicate a 
definite profile of personality charac- 
teristics; however, the reader must be 
cautioned that expression does not 
guarantee commission. She is content 
to stay in one place and to remain at 
the same job. She does not feel com- 
pelled to tell others what she thinks 
of them, to disagree with their ideas 
or to get revenge if they disagree 
with hers. 

She is not overcritical of authority, 
nor does she subscribe to noncon- 
formity. On the contrary, she appre- 
Ciates suggestions from others and 
cares what others think. She also ac- 
cepts the leadership of others and 
does not hesitate to praise them if 
they merit it. This blends with her 
loyalty to her friends, and her desire 
to do things for them and to make 
new friends. 


Age is a Factor 


The private camp _ unsuccessful 
counselor is not as old as her success- 
ful counterpart. In fact, she is under 
24, and a student by occupation. By 
her choice of statements on the Ed- 
wards Test, she shows a propensity 
to criticize others and tell them off, 
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and to revenge real or imagined in- 
sults. She expresses a wish to do new 
and different things and to move 
about, changing jobs and living in 
varied places. Basically, she does not 
desire to be neat and orderly, with 
routine organized down to the last 
detail, and she may resent set times 
arranged for performance of every- 
thing. 

The agency camp successful coun- 
selor is under 24. Her occupation is 
that of student. She has held several 
positions of responsibility in various 
organizations. On the Who Am I? 
Test, her first statement gives refer- 
ence to her sex and her third state- 
ment is related to her job or role in 
life. Furthermore, she is likely to 
mention religion one or more times 
in the 20 statements, and the camp 
role is salient enough to her to war- 
rant single or multiple reference. 

Scrutiny of her answers on the 
Edwards Test indicates a person who 
subscribes to loyalty and sharing in 
friendships, and gives support to the 
importance of friends. At the same 
time, she complies with suggestions 
from others, avoids the unconven- 
tional and may be somewhat of a 
conformist. She is not particularly 
concerned with her sexual appeal and 


does not participate readily in dis- 
CUuSSIONS ON SeX. 

The agency camp _ unsuccessful 
counselor is young—often under 20. 
Her occupation is that of student. 
Her first two statements on the Who 
Am I? Test are in terms of adjec- 
tives describing herself, such as, “I 
am happy.” 

Her responses to the Personality 
Schedule give evidence that she en- 
joys being the witty, clever center of 
attention, and that she is one who 
likes to stump the group with im- 
possible questions and improbable 
vocabulary. She also has little interest 
in staying in one place in the same 
job with a given routine for any 
length of time. 

Implications for Camp Director: 

There are several implications here 
for the camp director in his selection 
of staff. Although the personal inter- 
view is perhaps the best and most 
satisfactory method used in_ hiring 
staff, this is not always possible. Even 
when it is, it could often be strength- 
ened by some supplementary devices. 

Camp directors should definitely 
use a background questionnaire, and 
preferably one that contains the fol- 
lowing items: age, education, pro- 
fession, counselor experience, whether 


or not the candidate has had a camp 
counseling course in college, and 
leadership positions held. In addition, 
the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule may be administered to both 
private and agency counselors when 
an interview is not possible, or as a 
supplement to the interview. The 
Who Am I? Test of Self-attitudes may 
yield interesting and helpful results 
when given to prospective counselors 
for agency camps. The test results 
are not decisive, but only a guide for 


selection of counselors. 


Differences are Definite 


The answer to what makes a coun- 
selor successful is not, then, clearly 
black or white. However, there is 
some support for the belief that there 
are definite differences in personali- 
ties, self-attitudes and backgrounds of 
successful and unsuccessful coun- 
selors. Furthermore, there may be 
discernible differences in these fac- 
tors between agency and private 
counselors. Continuing research is 
necessary to facilitate further selec- 
tion of counselors by _ directors 
through evaluation of personalities, 
using devices which also yield some 
assistance in the prediction of success. 
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ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


National Vice-President, Secretary 


To Be Elected by ACA Members 


[wo national officers of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association will be 
elected in January. The nominees for 
the office of vice-president, to repre- 
sent agency camps, are Annabeth 
Brandle and Fred Carl. The nominees 
for the office of secretary are Carolyn 
Cotton and Nancy Swank. 

ACA members are urged to read 
the nominees’ biographies, carefully 
select the officers they feel most quali- 
fied and return their ballots promptly. 

For Vice-President 

Annabeth Brandle has been a 
member of ACA since 1940. Her 
activities with a Section § include 
chairmanship of the School Camp, 
Program, Hospitality and Leadership 
Committees. From 1953 to 1955, she 
was president of the St. Louis Sec- 
tion. On a _ “national level, Miss 
Brandle served as membership chair- 
man from 1955 to 1959. She was a 
member of the committee which de- 
veloped the ACA Songbook and is 
currently serving on _ the School 
Camping Committee. 


Annabeth Brandle 


Miss Brandle’s camping experience 
began in 1938 at Sherwood Forest 
Camp. She served as counselor, vil- 
lage director and program director. 
In 1951, she conducted a_ school 
camp experiment for the St. Louis 
Board of Education and continued to 
do school camping until 1953, when 
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She left the teaching profession to 
enter full-time camping. Miss Brandle 
has worked with day camps and in 
1952 directed a private day camp. 

In 1953, Miss Brandle was named 
executive director of Sherwood For- 
est Camping Service, a United Fund 
agency, which conducts camp for 
group work and case work agencies 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
She is also consultant for camps in 
St. Louis, conducts Handicamp, co- 
operates in conducting camp for men- 
tally retarded, cooperates with Clay- 
ton and St. Louis school systems in 
conducting school camps and is a 
consultant in training church camp 
leaders. 

Miss Brandle did her undergrad- 
uate work at Harris Teachers College 
and the University of Missouri. She 
received her M.A. degree in Recrea- 
tion and Camping from New York 
University. 

Fred Carl is currently serving as 
chairman of ACA’s Region II and is 
a member of the National Board. He 
has also served as President and 
Treasurer of the Capital Section and 


Fred Carl 


General Chairman of the Region II 
Convention in 1959. Mr. Carl’s serv- 
ice to ACA also includes: represent- 
ing his Section at the 1955 ACA 
Membership Workshop; member of 
the National Committees on Family 
Camp Standards and Individual Fami- 
ly Camping; representing ACA at the 


White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in 1960, at a_ special 
meeting of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness in 1960 and at the 
National Conference on Citizenship 
in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Carl was also responsible for 
and chief instructor at the first train- 
ing course on informal family tent 
and trailer camping cenducted in 
1960 by the YMCA in cooperation 
with the Capital Section. 

Mr. Carl began his work in camp- 
ing as a counselor at YMCA Camp 
Letts in 1937. He served Camp Letts 
as program director, associate direc- 
tor and business manager and as di- 
rector. In 1950, he founded and dl- 
ected the Washington YMCA’s first 
day camp. Mr. Carl is currently as- 
sistant General Secretary, YMCA of 
Metropolitan Washington, D. C. His 
duties include supervision of two resi- 
dent camps and six day camps. 

Mr. Carl received his B. A. degree 
from the American University. His 
graduate studies have included work 
at Springfield College, George Wash- 
ington University, Catholic Univer- 
sity and Howard University. During 
World War II, he saw active duty 
with the Navy for four years. 

For Secretary 

Carolyn Cotton, currently serving 
as chairman of the ACA Field Ser- 
vices Committee and ACA _ Board 
Member, began her association with 
ACA in 1940 as a member of the 
Chicago Section. In 1940, Miss Cot- 
ton became a Field Director for the 
Evanston, Ill., Girl Scout Council. In 


Carolyn Cotton 


1943, she was named Executive Di- 
rector of the Council. From 1946 to 
1948, she worked with the Homewood 
Branch of the Chicago YMCA, serv- 
ing as Girls’ Club Director. 

In 1949, Miss Cotton joined the 
faculty of Stephens College and serv- 
ed as a member of the counseling de- 
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partment for three years. In 1951, 
Miss Cotton became camping director 
for the Houston and Harris County 
Girl Scout Council in Houston, Tex- 
as. From 1956 to the present, she 
served first as Council Adviser for 
Region VIII and is now Council Ad- 
viser and Program Coordinator, Re- 
gion X, National Staff, Girl Scouts 
of the USA. 

In addition to her membership in 
ACA, Miss Cotton has served as vice- 
president and president of the South- 
east Texas Section and as chairman 
of the Study Committee for reorgani- 
zation of Texas Sections. 

Miss Cotton did her undergraduate 
work at Stephens College and Grin- 
nell College. She received her M.A. 
in group work administration from 
George Williams College and has 
done graduate work in counseling at 
the University of Missouri. 

Nancy Swank has served ACA 
since 1957 as Chairman of Region 
VI, member of the Field Services 
Committee, member of the National 
Board and a member of the National 
Publications Committee. She is also 
currently membership chairman of the 
Colorado Section. 

Miss Swank has also served as 
chairman of the Standards and Pro- 
gram Committees for the Colorado 
Section and as president and secre- 
tary of the Section. In 1957, she was 
a member of the Region VI Conven- 
tion Planning Committee. 

Miss Swank has, since 1947, serv- 
ed as a Group Work Consultant, 
Child Welfare Division, Colorado 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
The camping program developed dur- 


Nancy Swank 


ing this time on a _ county level 
throughout the state includes interpre- 
tation of value of camping in total 
year-round planning for children, 
counseling with casework staff regard- 
ing selection of camp for child and 
preparation of child for camping ex- 
perience, assistance in securing funds 
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in local community and establishment 
of policies regarding referral from 
agency to camp and follow-up from 
camp to agency. 

Miss Swank is also member of the 
Administrative Board, Colorado Rec- 
reation Society, American Recreation 


Society, National Recreation Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Social Workers. She received her 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Kansas and her M.S.W. degree from 
the School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


ACA President Outlines Gains 


in Association’s Work 


By Fred V. Rogers 
ACA President 


The American Camping Associa- 
tion National Board Meeting, held in 
late October, was the usual hard 
working and_ enlightening event. 
Many developments which resulted 
from, or were reported at, this meet- 
ing reflected the dedicated purpose 
and ambitions of this and the preced- 
ing administration. To see the fruition 
of a program is gratifying indeed, 
especially when loyalty, support and 
cooperation of the membership were 
necessary to accomplish it. We are 
humble in recognizing that much of 
this support was granted because of 
your confidence in the Board’s sin- 
cerity and actions. 

Specifically, we refer to the de- 
cision of the Board authorizing the 
Executive Director to hire, as of Janu- 
ary 1, an additional Assistant Direc- 
tor, whose major portfolio will be in 
the area of leadership and to the re- 
port of the Treasurer that the fiscal 
year 1959-60 budget had balanced 
through current income without use 
of any monies from the General Re- 
serve Fund. Both of these matters re- 
flect the results of the raise in dues. 
They vindicate the judgment of many 
committees who worked for years de- 
veloping a plan and the membership 
who had the fortitude to vote for the 
plan after the Board approved it. 
There were many who said it couldn't 
be done but again, as always, the 
membership didn’t agree and proved 
the point. ACA can now continue its 
aggressive program for greater service 
to members and the camping move- 
ment. 

The General Reserve Fund is ac- 
cumulated through convention and 
conference income and should be 
used for special projects and priori- 
ties of the Association. This is now 
possible, since membership dues and 
revenue from publications adequate- 
ly provide for current operation ex- 
penses. 


Fortunately, ACA has gained many 
new members in the last year. This 
has resulted from the activities, en- 
thusiasm and promotion of the mem- 
bers. Unfortunately, as it seems 
must occur when new dues are intro- 
duced, we lost some members. Every- 
one lost was a valued member. We 
hope that the review of the situation 
since the inauguration of the dues 
will come to their attention, so they 
will again come into ACA member- 
ship. Each of you knows some of 
these folks and we hope you will see 
they learn the good news and encour- 
age them to rejoin ACA. 

Because of the favorable response 
to the dues increase and the result- 
ing increased membership income, the 
Finance and Membership Commit- 
tees received unanimous approval for 
their recommendation to delay again 
the second step of the dues increase 
for a year. Thus, the dues will re- 
main the same until July 1, 1962. The 
next Board, while considering the 
1961-62 budget, will review the situa- 
tion at that time and decide further 
action in the light of circumstances 
at that time. We predict that, if mem- 
bership continues to grow as it has 
in the last few years, a further mora- 
torium will be declared. Again — we 
encourage you to actively promote 
and interpret ACA membership and 
its importance to the camping move- 
ment wherever you meet camping 
people! 

A report of further proceeding at 
the Board meeting appears in this 
issue. Complete minutes and Com- 
mittee reports are available to mem- 
bers through Section Presidents. 

Following the Board Meeting, a 
National Workshop met at Bradford 
Woods for four days. More than 40 
leaders in camping worked long hours 
deliberating on the subject, “The 
Unique Contributions of Camping in 
the Sixties.” This meeting served as 
an extension of the President’s White 
House Conference on Youth, as it 
specifically related to camping. The 
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reports are now being briefed and 
worked into a form which will become 
available to members. This material 
may well serve as a guide for camp 
leaders as they try to anticipate camp- 
ing’s importance in this ever-chang- 
ing world. 

Reports from the chairmen of the 
seven Regional Conventions begin- 
ning after the first of the year, indi- 
cate that plans are developing which 
will make them inspirational events. 
These meetings are of great impor- 
tance and a fine service to ACA mem- 
bers. The volunteer work of the many 
people needed to put on one of these 
affairs is much appreciated but not 
often recognized with expressions of 
appreciation. We commend all in- 
volved and offer best wishes as you 
come toward the time of the meeting. 

We encourage all members to at- 
tend the fine meetings of the ACA 
Section nearest your winter residence. 
Even if your membership is in an- 
other Section, you are welcome wher- 
ever camping members get together. 
These programs are usually good, 
stimulating and interesting and the 
common bond in camping and the 
fellowship of camping people is well 
worth the time involved. Take an ac- 
tive part in your Section activities. 
You can’t feel or know ACA until 
you are a working member. An ACA 
Section needs you! 


At right, ACA’s float in parade held 
during Fall Foliage Festival sponsored 
by local chamber of commerce at 
Martinsville, Ind., during ACA WNa- 
tional Board meeting. 


ACA Board Votes Added Staff; 


Holds Line on Dues Service 


By Howard P. Galloway 
Editor & Publisher 
Camping Magazine 


ACA’s national Board of Directors 
held its fall meeting October 14-16 
at the headquarters building in Brad- 
ford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. Among 
Significant actions taken were those 
in the areas of leadership, member- 
ship dues, publications for members, 





NEW YORK 


Phone: Betsy Garrison, Director, PEnnsylvania 6-4000, Ext. 533 


constitutional changes, and others. 


Todays Living 
Herald Tribune Magazine 
Camp Directory 


e where last season over two-thirds 
of the camp advertisers were 
active members of the American 
Camping Association. 


e where they reached the better- 
able-to-pay homes of Greater 
New York and the Northeast— 
homes in which good camp-select- 
ing is an absolute essential of 
good living. 


Herald Tribune School & Camp Service 
230 West 41st St., New York 36 


Taken together, the actions added 
up to “greater service to camping.” 


New Staff Member 


In a move designed to increase the 
scope of services rendered to mem- 
bers, the Board decided to employ an 
additional professional staff member 
beginning January 1961. It is expect- 
ed that addition of the new staff mem- 
ber will make possible greater help to 
members in the areas of leadership, 
public relations, and studies and re- 
search, as well as providing a liason 
for camps not affiliated with national 
agencies. 

The additional expense of this serv- 
ice will be financed, in part, from a 
$5000 gift from General Foods Cor- 
poration, made possible by the Kool- 
Aid project of last spring. 


Membership Dues 


Regarding ACA membership dues, 
the Board passed a resolution calling 
for retention of the present dues 
structure throughout the 1961-62 fis- 
cal year. This has the effect of delay- 
ing the second step of a two-step 
dues increase program planned earlier. 

In light of the fact ACA’s numeri- 
cal membership had dropped during 
the past year, the Membership Com- 
mittee also recommended, and the 
Board authorized, an annual member- 
ship promotion program. All mem- 
bers were urged to tell prospective 
new members about the values and 
benefits of holding ACA membership, 
whenever opportunity arises. 


Publications Discounts 


Ten percent discount on camping 
publications and books will be avail- 
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able to ACA members, according to 
a new plan okayed at the Board meet- 
ing. Members will receive discount 
coupons which may be attached to 
orders in lieu of 10 percent of the 
total cost of each order for either 
ACA publications or any of the many 
commercially published books on 
camping which ACA handles. This 
discount will not be available to non- 
members of the Association, who will 
pay list price for publication orders. 


Constitutional Changes 


A number of constitutional amend- 
ments, designed to further improve 
ACA operations, were discussed by 
the Board and ordered submitted to 
the membership for vote. 

Details on the proposed changes, 
and reasons for their being recom- 
mended, are given in another article 
in this issue. 


Research Studies 


In order to assure that sound prin- 
ciples and techniques be used in re- 
search studies undertaken at the direc- 
tion of the ACA National Board, or 
for which the Board provides funds, 
the Studies and Research Committee 
was empowered to approve the design 
of such studies prior to their being 
conducted. Other committees plan- 
ning studies may also consult with 
the Committee on the design of re- 
search studies they plan to carry out. 
The Studies and Research Commit- 
tee will prepare an information sheet 
outlining work methods it will fol- 
low. Copies will be available to those 
interested from National ACA head- 
quarters. 


Other Actions 


Candidates for national ACA of- 
fices, on whom members will vote at 
year-end, were announced by the 
Nominating Committee. Candidates 
names and biographical information 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

Dates for the 1962 National Con- 
vention of the Association were set 
for March 6-10. The Conference will 
be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. 

Dates for American Camp Week in 
1961 were set. They will be the same 
as last year — May | through 8. 

The Field Service’s Committee re- 
ported that renewed charters have 
been granted to the Missouri Valley, 
Chicago, Central Pennsylvania, Up- 
per New York State and Central Ohio 
Sections. The Board voted to renew 
the charter of the West Virginia Sec- 
tion. 
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A number of other committees pre- 
sented progress reports to the Board 


on the activities of their Special and 
Task Committees. 


Changes in ACA Constitution Aim 
at More Effective Service 


The ACA Board of Directors at its 
October. 1960, meeting took action 
to put into motion procedures re- 
quired to amend our ACA Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. Changes and rea- 
sons for the changes are presented 
herewith to the membership for in- 
formation and study. 

ACA By-Laws may be amended by 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the entire Board membership at any 
meeting of the Board, provided that 
a copy of the proposed amendment 
is included in the call for such a 
meeting, notice of which amendment 
shall appear in the Camping Maga- 
zine 60 days in advance of such meet- 
ing. 

Action will be taken by the ACA 
Board of Directors on amendments 
at its next meeting which will be 
held February 20-22, 1961, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in conjunction with 
the Region V Convention. All mem- 
bers who have questions or comments 
regarding the proposed amendments 
are urged to contact ACA National 
Headquarters prior to January 4, 
1961. Please address your comments 
to Hugh Ransom, Executive Direc- 
tor, American Camping Association, 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 


Proposed changes are set in italics. 


Article II. Objectives 

Note: In order to strengthen and 
broaden the objectives of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, it is pro- 
posed to add to the present seven ob- 
jectives the following: 


Proposed Change 
8. To provide opportunities for fel- 
lowship among camp leaders. 
9. To give emphasis to spiritual op- 
portunities through camping. 


Article III. Membership 

Note: In order to bring the Consti- 
tution up to date and in line with our 
present practice as a result of changes 
in membership classifications that have 
been adopted, it is proposed the mem- 
bership classification “Contributing” 
be dropped and the membership class- 
ification “Business” be added. 

Proposed Change 

Section 3. Types of membership 
shall be Sustaining, Camp, Executive, 
Individual, Student, Business and 
Honorary. 


Article V. Officers 

Note: In order to accomplish the 
desirable result of having the ACA 
President take office at the time of 
the National Convention, instead of 
at a Regional Convention, it is pro- 
posed that one permanent amendment 
and one temporary amendment be 
made. The permanent amendment 
would interchange the word “Treas- 
urer” with that of “Secretary” in list 
of officers within parentheses. 

Proposed Change 

Section 2. All officers shall be elect- 
ed for two years by mail vote of 
members; three in one year (Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary) and 
the other two in the alternate year 
(Vice-President, Treasurer). [Rest of 
section unchanged. ] 
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READER CONFIDENCE 
PRODUCES ENROLLMENTS 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING's directory of RECOMMENDED Camps and Summer 
Schools has more than doubled in the last three years as an increasing number of 
camps give Good Housekeeping first place in enrollments traceable to advertising. 
Over 12, 350,000 readers, familiar with Good Housekeeping's unique editorial and 


advertising policies, know they can have confidence in a camp or school listed 


RECOMMENDED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Write for advertising Results and Policy Folder on acceptance of 
camp and school advertising. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT 
LYLE BRYSON, Director — JANET MAHONEY, Associate Director 
Fifty-Seventh St. at Eighth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-7300 











Note: The temporary amendment 
to implement this one-year change in 
the timing of the President’s election 
is as follows: 

Proposed Change 

Section 3. In 1962 only, the Presi- 
dent shall be elected for a one-year 
term, serving as President from the 
winter Board meeting of 1963 until 
the National Convention of 1964. In 
1963 the President shall again be 
elected for the regular two-year term, 
serving from the National Conven- 
tion of 1964 to the National Conven- 
tion of 1966, and the new schedule 
as Stated in the permanent amendment 
will be in effect. 


Article VIII. Council of Delegates. 

Note: Several changes are neces- 
sary to strengthen the position and 
role of the Council of Delegates. The 
following amendments will enhance 
the status and responsibility of a dele- 
gate, give continuity to his term of 
office, determine the requirements for 
a quorum, and clarify the procedure 
for proxy voting. 

Proposed Changes 

Section 1. Paragraph 1. The Coun- 
cil of Delegates shall consist of the 
Board of Directors, Chairmen of Spe- 
cial Committees, and Delegates from 
each chartered Section to be elected 
as follows: 

Paragraph 4. Delegates (one of 
whom shall be the Section President) 
shall be elected by the Section Board 
of Directors for a two-year term to 
coincide with the term of the Section 
President, and may be or shall be- 
come members of the Section Board 
of Directors. 

Section 3. The Council of Dele- 
gates shall meet and constitute the 
business sessions at the National Con- 
vention. A quorum shall consist of 
delegates representing a majority of 
the Regions and at least one-third of 
the Sections of ACA whose member- 
ship is equivalent to at least 50% 
of the American Camping Associa- 
tion's total membership. Action may 
be taken by a majority of those pres- 
ent and voting. 


Note: The constitution presently 
provides that each section is entitled 
to its full number of votes, based on 
membership, and permits proxy votes 
by delegates in attendance for dele- 
gates not in attendance. It is believed 
a wider interest and participation in 
ACA affairs will be engendered by 
eliminating the present Section 4 of 
Article VIII and replacing it with a 
new Section 4, as follows: 

Proposed Change 

Section 4. If officially elected dele- 

eates are unabie to attend the Coun- 
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cil meeting, the Section President or, 
in his absence, his designated repre- 
sentative shall appoint members of 
the Section to serve as alternates and 
to represent the Section at the meet- 
ing. 


Article IX. Committees. 

Note: It is desirable to shorten the 
present term of service and responsi- 
bility of our President from five years 
(one as president elect, two as presi- 
dert, and two as past president) to 
four years. This can be accomplished 
by having the immediate Past Presi- 
dent serve on the Executive Commit- 
tee for only one year instead of two 
years. 

Proposed Change 

Section 1, a. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of the officers of 
the Association plus the President- 
elect and the immediate Past Presi- 
dent for one year following his term 
of office. 


Note: Intensive study by the Analy- 
sis Committee and a Commission of 
Past President to Analyze ACA Com- 
mittee Structure and Job  Descrip- 
tions indicates clearly the need to add 
the Nominating Committee to our 
Standing Committees. This would 
automatically place the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee on the 
ACA Board of Directors. It will pro- 
vide the Nominating Committee an 
opportunity to have a closer relation- 
ship with ACA officers and Board 
members, and to develop a better un- 
derstanding of ACA program em- 
phasis. 


Proposed Change 


Section 2, a. The standing Com- 
mittees shall consist of: 1. ACA Pro- 
gram; 2. Field Service [the only 
change here is to use the singular in- 
stead of plural “Services”;] 3. Fi- 
nance; 4. Leadership; 5. Legislation; 
6. Membership; 7. Program Services 
to Camps; 8. Publications; 9. Public 
Relations; 10. Standards; 11. Studies 
and Research; 12. Nominating. 


Article XI. Sections and Regions. 

Note: Regional Advisory Board 
meetings held annually will provide 
continuity of responsibility for Re- 
gional Officers and Board Members. 
This change (see 3d below) will also 
provide more effective field service 
and communication to Sections. The 
proposed change in Section 3e will 
clarify and better interpret all matters 
related to Regional Conventions. The 
ACA Convention Policies are now 
complete and have been adopted. 

Proposed Change 
Section 3d. The Regional Advisory 


Board shall meet annually. At the 
time of the Regional Convention, the 
Regional Advisory Board shall elect 
such Regional officers as necessary 

Section 3e. Regional Conventions of 
the American Camping Association 
shall be held biennially in alternate 
years with the National Convention 
and shall be conducted in accordance 
with Convention Policies of the As- 
sociation. 


ACA Section News, eliminated this 
month due to the volume of national 
news, will appear in January. 





FIBERGLASS BOATS 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, published month- 
ly, November through June, except semi- 
monthly in January at Edison, New 
Jersey, for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher and Editor, 
Howard P. Galloway, 1114 South Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J.; Managing editor, Mar- 
jorie Hicks, 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J.; Business manager, Howard P. Gallo- 
way, 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. The owner is: American Camping As- 
sociation, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana. As this is a non-profit corpora- 
tion, there are no stockholders. Officers of 
the association are: President, Fred V. 
Rogers, 3940 W. 49'. St., Minneapolis 10. 
Vice-president, Gunnar Peterson, Rm. 
1302, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 and J. 
Wendell Howe, Box 308, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Secretary, Marjorie Leonard, Woman's 
College, Univ. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 
Treasurer, Otto Rosahn, 302 W. 12th St., 
New York 14. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: NONE: 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 8,673. 

MARJORIE C. HICKS 
Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30 day of September, 1960. 

WILLIAM F. WOODRICH 
Notary Public of New Jersey 
(My commission expires March 29, 1965) 
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EQUIPMENT ° SUPPLIES 





Grumman’s complete line of boats 
and canoes for 1961 is displayed in a 
full color booklet. Every model is 
fully illustrated with complete infor- 
mation and specifications. Free cop- 
ies of the “Boat Show in Print” are 
available. 


Circle 201 on coupon, page 28. 


The Temperature Index Rating, 
shown on each package containing a 
Tapatco Sleeping Bag, now makes it 
possible to know in advance the ap- 
proximate temperature at which each 
of these sleeping bags may be used 
comfortably. Tapatco carries a com- 
plete line of sleeping bags for which 
literature is available. 


Circle 202 on coupon, page 28. 


r 14 
mixer TRAY ‘* 
| SUPPORT 





A tray support for use with mixer 
attachments is now available from 
Universal Industries. Incorporating all 
the advantages of a portable counter, 
it is comprised of a strong steel shell, 
13% x 20% inches, mounted on a 
vertically adjustable, telescopic leg. 
It can be attached to any mixer bowl 
from 12-quart to 80-quart size and 
has been designed to fit mixers of 
other makes also. 


Circle 203 on coupon, page 28. 


Among the all-aluminum products 
of Alcoa aluminum recently introduc- 
ed is the Port-A-Camp kitchen, a 
self-contained unit, offering compact- 
ness, weather-resistance and lightness. 
It includes all essential equipment for 
cooking out. Write for information. 


Circle 204 on coupon, page 28, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 








Holiday 
Greetings 


to all our camping friends. 


One of the most important gifts you can give yourself and 
your camp is complete CAMPERS INSURANCE COVERAGE. 


OF COURSE, the place to buy it is from the PIONEERS of this 
coverage — VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 


ERM ON, 


INSURANCE 


MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
DREAD DISEASES 
EPIDEMIC ACCIDENT 

TUITION REFUND CO 

RUTLAND, VE 
i eeieieell bette lead 


DISMEMBERMENT 
Member American Camping Association 




















REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


reaches 


families with children of camp age! 


Its Circulation Guarantee 


ZOOMS 


To 3,350,000 in January 196] 


Camp Advertising Rates On Request 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Camp Editor 
Redbook Magazine — McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Swim-Pack is designed to support 
children up to 100 pounds while they 
learn to swim by fitting snugly across 
the back to provide support where it 
is meeded. Constructed of plastic 
foam, it is reported not to leak, rot or 
absorb water. There is no air or loose 
material to escape and cause loss of 
buoyancy. 

Circle 205 on coupon, page 28. 


Complete information on their new 
125 KW generating set, developed 
for emergency use, is available from 
Katolight Corporation. 


Circle 206 on coupon, page 28. 


lo educate the beginner into the 
joys of sailing, the O'Day Corpora- 
tion of Boston has prepared two new 
books, “Have Fun Learning to Sail” 
and “How Can I Learn to Sail?” Send 
for details telling how you can obtain 
‘ these books. 


Circle 207 on coupon, page 28. 


A brochure “The Art and Science 
of Back Packing” and a descriptive 
catalog showing their complete line 
of back packing equipment designed 
for hiking, climbing and camping, are 
available from the Himalayan Pak 
Co. 


Circle 208 on coupon, page 28. 


Information is available from Brad- 
ley Washfountain Company on their 
new stainless steel column showers, 
Stainless steel wall hung showers, and 
a 36-inch semi-circular, sage green 
washfountain. It is reported they have 
been designed to provide savings in 
material, space and installation costs. 


Circle 209 on coupon, page 238. 


Camp Brokerage Company an- 
nounces further broadening of their 
Camp Owner’s Protection Policy for 
the coming season. Complete details 
available. 


Circle 210 on coupon, page 28. 


The Portable Official Basketball 
Standard developed by Jayfro Athlet- 
ic Supply Company is available in 
four models. It consists of an offi- 
cial fanshaped, fiberglass backboard, 
a frame of heavy duty aluminum and 
the portable base weighing 182 
pounds. Write a for complete infor- 
mation. 


Circle 211 on coupon, page 28. 
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th 
for the = f consecutive ‘year... 


more camp advertisers use 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE than 


any other national magazine! 


Camps advertise consistently in 


PARENTS’ because their messages produce 
not only a satisfactory number 
of enrollments, but also the kind of 


enrollments they want. 


Such results reflect the confidence which 
families with children have in 

PARENTS MAGAZINE. To mothers and 
fathers, a camp advertisement in 
PARENTS’, the magazine they trust, has 


the effect of a personal recommendation. 














For rates and details, , . _— = Dua 
write or phone Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Dept. 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 e MUrray Hill 5-4400 
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FR F E overnight | Everything 
PA R K | NG you need to know when 


(while space is available , — Your 
FOR REGISTERED GUESTS Sts BR 


IN DOWNTOWN 


DETROIT Family 


FAMILY RATES Goes 
No Charge for Children 12 and Under Camping 


in the center of all downtown activities. Newly 
decorated. Ultra me‘arn, comfortable guest 
mene setae abit = — a Doris T. Patterson has written 
Radio, Television Room Aveilable. a complete camping guide, giving 
Air Conditioned rooms in season. detailed help on choosing camp- 
sites across the nation; on selecting 
equipment; on different campfires, 
camp cooking, and recipes; on 
packing and taking the baby; on 
crafts, nature study, and other use- 
ful camping tips. 
Two valuable appendixes include 
six sample two-week tent tours 
and a list of agencies having in- 
formation on the facilities of state 
and national parks in the United 
States and Canada. 
paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 

















ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN Abingdon Press 


Harry E. Paulsen, Gen. Mgr. 
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Route of the “Camping Friendship Round the World’ cruise— 
westward from California around the world to New York City 


For the most rewarding experience of your life, join the 
1961 “Camping Friendship Round the World’’ Cruise 


Just imagine! YOU—on a real-life cruise around the 
world! Relaxing sunny September days, at rest or at 
play as your cruiseliner carries you across the beautiful 
blue Pacific to the wonderlands of Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Hong Kong, Manila. Superb service in 
the British manner as, your ship transports you Alladin- 
like to October in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Fre- 
mantle. History at your fingertips at such ports of call 
as Colombo, Aden, Port Said, Naples. 

Then a modern motor trip shows you southern Eur- 
ope at its November best—Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Monte Carlo, Cannes. And Geneva, Paris, Brussels, 
London — always a thrill to every traveler. Then 
home by modern jetliner to New York City. 


Lots of time for sightseeing. For rest and relaxation. 
For shopping in exotic out-of-the-way places. For 
meeting with other camping people around the world. 
for uncovering new program resources. For having 
really the time of your life! Truly, the 1961 “Camping 
Friendship Round the World” will be a dream come 
true, for YOU and the other camping folk who join 
this great adventure! 


And all at a price far, far below what you'd expect 
to spend for such a once-in-a-lifetime experience. Find 
out how you can be one of the 1961 Camping World 
Friendship Group. Reservations are limited. Write now 
for full information. 


Camping Friendship Round the World Cruise 


(Route subject to minor changes) 


In the East, write 
Howard Galloway, Editor 
Camping Magazine 

1114 South Avenue 
Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Western readers write 


R. Mack Carpenter 
Independence Travel Service 


803 W. Lexington 


Independence, Mo. 
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READERS SERVICE 
December 1960 


Circle numbers on left for information 
on products advertised in this issue. 


— 


Abingdon Press 

American Camping Association 
Ensign Boat Works 

Good Housekeeping 

The Monroe Company 

New York Herald Tribune 
New York Times 

Parents’ Magazine 


Redbook Magazine 
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Vacuum Can Company 
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Vogue 


Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 
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Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


Circle numbers for more information on 
products mentioned editorially 
in this issue. 


Pages 25 and 26. 
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Clip coupon and mail to: 


Camping Magazine 
Dept. 1260 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Help Wanted 





ESTABLISHED Maine boys’ camp with 
top facilities seeks counselors with profes- 
sional interest in children. Archery, ath- 
letics, campcraft, canoeing (boating), 
drama, golf, nature, photography, sailing, 
swimming, tennis, trips, water. skiing. 
General, nurse, physician, secretary. 
Couples considered. Write Director, 21 
Ria Drive, White Plains, N. Y. n 





COUNSELORS over 21, male and female, 
New York State coed camp. Dance, swim, 
athletics, music, dramatics, shop, gen- 
eral. College sophomores considered for 
junior counseling. Write Box 109. 





CAMP REPRESENTATIVE wanted, with 
good connections and following for long- 
established girls’ camp in New Hamp- 
shire. (Fee $550). Write Box 117. k 


JAYSON CAMPS, MONTEREY, MASS. 
MEN AND WOMEN: Div. Leaders, tenn’‘s, 
waterfront, small craft, pioneering, riflery, 
archery, ceramics, pianist (play popular 
by ear, expert transposing), phys-ed ma- 
jors. Write Box 876, Greenwich, Conn. k 








VERMONT GIRLS’ CAMP 
seeks staff for canoeing, sailing, water ski- 
ing, swimming, archery, golf, athletics, 
tennis, campcraft, and arts and crafts. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Write Room 1807, 50 Broadway, N. 4. 








PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
WISCONSIN private girls’ camp. Experi- 
enced. Send complete letter of informa- 


tion, references and photo. Write Box 
116. kl 


POSITIONS OPEN at long-time E. Penna. 
coed camp for senior, experienced staff 
members (teachers, college juniors & 
seniors) skilled in campcraft, canoe trip- 
ping, waterfront, tennis, athietics, arts & 
crafts, riflery, also other positions. From 
Middle Atlantic area preferred. Send sum- 
mary of experience. Write Box 102. kl 


HEAD COUNSELOR. Well-established E. 
Penna. coed camp. Capable of supervising 
full program of sports and other activities. 
Write Box 105. kl 


TEEN AGE BOYS 

HEAD COUNSELOR 
camp in Berkshires, Mass. (33rd 
year) has opening for experienced man 
to direct camp unit of 70-80 boys, 13-15 
years of age, in decentralized set-up. Pro- 
gram skills, warm personality, understand- 
ing of this age group essential. Write fully 
of camp and supervisory experience, spe- 
cial skills for this age group, family 
needs, references, salary. Write Box . 











Boys’ 





COUNSELORS, male and female, 20 plus. 
Working couples considered for NY coed. 
20th season. Group leaders, athletic 
coaches, dance, golf, ham radio, music, 
tennis, photography, fencing, auto me- 
chanics. Suite 11A, 144 West 86th St., N. .f 
24. 





EXPERIENCED GROUP LEADERS 
and specialists for waterfront, athletics, 
pioneering, photography, journalism, 
crafts, dramatics, tennis, music, nature. 
Progressive coed camp. Gulliver, 151-15 
85th Drive, Jamaica 32, N. Y klabcde 





OPENINGS available at New England boys’ 
camp for men to head crafts and dra- 
matics departments. Openings also avail- 
able to general staff with ability in wrest- 
ling, boxing, tennis, tripping, nature. Only 
college sophomores considered. Write Box 
114. klabc 


Lucrative, high-fee coed camp near New 
York City. Emphasis on finest. skills, 
horsemanship, judo etc. Additional inccme 
from year-round holiday, weekend pro- 
grams. Partnership available to inactive or 
high type co-director partner. $15,000 to 
$30,000 needed. Write Box 125. 














RED WING 

Openings on staff for qualified women in 
tennis, waterfront (WSI), water skiing, 
golf, arts and crafts, dramatics, athletics, 
sailing and campcraft Top salaries for top 
people. Write: 60 West Broad St., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 1 
CAMP DIRECTOR for Camping Season 
with promise of future work in the 
YWCA. Excellent camp and equipment; 
adequate staff; 90 campers, 2 week peri- 
ods, July and August; ACA standards re- 
quired. For information write YWCA, 
Worcester 8, Mass. la 
WATERFRONT AND NATURE personnel 
needed for coed camp in Berkshires near 
Tanglewood. Write decails, references. Mrs. 
M. Kazer, 1 Vernon Drive, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

‘ 1 








ASSISTANT HEAD 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR 
Desire women at least 25 years of age 
plus with extensive camping and water- 
Iront experience, capable assuming respon- 
sibility as assistant head counselor in 
charge of all waterfront activities. Must 
have previous supervisory experience as 
well as knowledge and skills in all pnases 
of waterfront activity including sailing, 
canoeing, swimming instruction, synchro- 
nized swimming, water skiing, to super- 
vise a staff of twenty eight waterfront 
counselors. Write fully giving complete 
background. Box 123. labcd 


YWCA Camp Director, June 12 to August 
20; 68 girls per session. Must be mature, 
with camp experience. Write Mrs. Helen 
Humphrey, 220 East Chicago, Elgin, Il. 

la 
WAH-KON-DAH in the Missouri Ozarks, 
nationally known coed camp, seeks swim- 
ming, WSI, Red Cross small crafts, trip- 
ping, riflery head, registered nurse, water 
skiing, nature lore, athletics, cabin coun- 
selors, square dancing, dramatics, mature 
unit directors, program specialists, high 
school teacher-coaches for good permanent 
summer connections. Students age limit 
20, or college junior. Give complete back- 
ground in first letter. Write Ben Kessler, 
106 South Hanley Road, St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri. labcd 
REPRESENTATIVE small coed camp 
coastal Maine. Ages 11-16. Unique program. 
Write Box 121. la 
WANTED: Year round Outdoor Education 
Director. Will consider either man or wo- 
man. Six weeks girls camping, 2 weeks 
family camping, spring and fall week-end 
camping. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. For further information contact 
Marion G. Evans, The YWCA, 1001 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. WH 4-4380. l 
ASSISTANT CAMP or PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR desired. College teacher, 30, 7 years’ 
camping experience. Coed private camp 
only. \vife, two cnildren to accompany. 
Counselor training program available. E. 
Stein, 7239 S. Western, Chicago 36, Ill. 1 

SUMMER IN MAINE 

Counselor positions available. Young wo- 
men. Swimming, canoeing, boating, tennis, 
field sports, archery, arts and crafts, dra- 
matics, dancing, music, nursing, camp 
crafts, typing. Applicants must be over 
19 years of age. Previous camp experience 
desirable. Special preference: Red Cross 
instructors. Write J. A. Baer, 2701 Man- 
hattan Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. lab 
CAMP DIRECTOR—Girl Scout Camp in 
York County. Experience preferred. Write: 
Girl Scouts of York Area, Inc., 309 East 
Market St., York, Pa. Camp dates: June 
19th to August 19th, 1960. ] 

















Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No. | 
Camping Magazine, 1114 South 


Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS. Sailing, tennis, athletics, 
pioneering. Small coed camp. Boothbay, 
Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 6lst Ave., 
Little Neck 62, ‘™ 2 labc 
CAMP SOMERSET 
for girls in Maine has openings on staff 
for swimming instructors (ARC) athletics, 
tennis, tripping, canoeing, sailing, golf, 
water skiing, riding, dramatics, riflery, 
fencing, crafts, music (piano), archery, 
general and assistant head counselors. Ap- 
plicants must be 21 years of age with 
previous camp counseling experience. Sal- 
ary range $300 to $575 depending upon ex- 
perience, plus transportation allowance, 
clothing allowance etc. 190 campers and 
70 staff. Write Allen Cramer, 300 Central 
Park West, New York 24, N. Y. labcd 








Positions Wanted 





FAMILY MAN, thoroughly familiar with 
carpentry, plumbing and electrical work 
wishes to obtain position as general main- 
tenance man. Other qualifications: teach- 
ing camp horsemanship, Cert. N.R.A., R & P 
instructor also well experienced in teach- 
ing movie and still photography. Reliable 
and sober. Willing to relocate. Interview 
upon request. Write Box 120. r 


EDUCATOR with 13 years’ camping experi- 
ence from counselor, head counselor, pur- 
chasing agent to owner-director desires 
seasonal or full time administrative posi- 
tion. Age 37, male, M. Ed. Write Box 261, 
Enfield, Conn. tf 


CAMP DIRECTOR: Over 25 years of suc- 
cessful direction of outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania Pocono Mountain coed camps. Con- 
siderable experience and complete respon- 
sibility for administration, supervision and 
programming in private resident, family 
and Jewish Welfare Board Agency camps. 
High School Athletic Director, Athletic 
Coach and Principal of Adult Evening 
School. Write Box 124. ] 


Camps for Sale 


100 ACRE PRIVATE LAKE — Ample sur- 
rounding acreage, sand beaches, near 3 
scenic rivers, Manistee National Forest, 
several buildings of unusual quality, all 
facilities, excellent location. Herbert 
Fleming, Fountain, Michigan. kl 








1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,006 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 MU 2-8840 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK 
when you want to: buy or sell a camp, 
get an evaluation, analyze your budget? 
Write or phone FUlton 7-3680. 
WILLIAM V. DWORSKI 
BROKER AND CAMPING CONSULTANT 
245 McKinley Ave., New Haven 15, Conn. 








ESTABLISHED boys’ camp, fully equipped, 
Sierra foothill location in northern Cali- 
iornia. Write Box 122. 

CAMP, 80 miles north of New York City, 
near Taconic Parkway, 119 acres, private 
lake, 9 buildings, 25 bathrooms, large so- 
cial hall. $100,u00 terms. Schreyer, Stan- 
fordville, N. Y. l 


ESTES PARK, Colorado Rocky Mountain 
campsite. Completely operative for 150 
campers. 125 acres, lodge, cabins, tents. 
$55,000 full price. Inquire Box 431, Greeley, 
Colo. la 


10 ACRE CAMP: 9 buildings, fully equip- 
ped, modern facilities, water, residence in- 
cluded, elevation 4200 ft., pines, oaks. 
Box 361, Julian, Calif. ] 











Program 





WILDERNESS methods, planning assist- 
ance. Free bulletin. The Trailsmen, 1118 
Belvedere St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. la 





Miscellaneous 





ADVERTISING PICTURE POST CARDS, 
the perfect answer to your advertising 
needs. Ask for samples. TRUE COLOR-VU 
Cards, P. O. Box 194. Portage, Wis. Yr 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
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Camps Wanted to Sell 





CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 





Camps for Rent 





80-ACRE SUMMER CAMP SITE and 
buildings available on partnership or lease 
basis for 1961 season. Located in Plumas 
County, California, adjacent to Plumas 
National Forest. Write: Mr. John N. Lind- 
say, P. O. Box 701, Carson City, Nevada. 

k 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


Positions Wanted and Help Wanted 25¢ 
per word. Minimum—$5.00 


All Other Classifications 35¢ per word. 
Minimum—$7.00 


Box Service, if desired, $1.50 per in- 
sertion. 
Bold Face, if desired, $1.00 per line ad- 
ditional. 

Closing Date—15th of month 


preceding date of issue 


Payable in Advance 














No. K-3 TABLE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 





TEMPERED MASONITE 


ro40% DISCOUNT 
TO CHURCHES AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 





we 
FoLD-Kinc 
FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 








FREE-1961 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from-factory prices — discounts up to 


CATALOG 
PL ae) Fe) - 


40° — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 
1961 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, 
convenience, handsome appearance. NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 


Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 


40 PAGES * COLOR 
DISCOUNTS 


and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


THE MONROE COMPANY 


171 Church St. RQG9:9 Galen 7.) 





VOGUE CAN HELP YOU FILL A PLACE IN 
THIS TENT... space taken now in VOGUE’s ad- 
vertising pages for Camps, Summer Schools, Trips can 
mean spaces filled in your camp or other program next 
Summer. Three or more of VOGUE’s ten important 
Winter and Spring issues used during the peak months 
for Summer planning will give you a free extra inser- 
tion in our Annual Directory of Camps, Summer Schools 
and Trips. For rates and more information, write to: 
VOGUE’s Camp Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 
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AFTER TAPS 


. . . the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recali the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


INTANGIBLE VALUES 


By C. Walton Johnson 
Camp Sequoyah 
Weaverville, N. C. 


HE SUMMER camp which provides experiences of 

great worth that contribute measurably to growth of 
personality and character must have leadership with an 
appreciation of intangible values—those eternal verities 
that give purpose and meaning to life. Children, like 
adults, do not live by bread alone. Three good meals a 
day, health care, recreation, and acquiring physical skills, 
though important, are not enough. 

Even young boys and girls can gain some appreciation 
of the great concepts that underlie a sound philosophy of 
life, if these concepts are translated for them by the daily 
life of their counselors and directors. 

What are the intangible values that should characterize 
a good camp experience? Truth, goodness, beauty—Love, 
friendship, honesty—Kindness, sympathy, gentleness— 
Serenity, loyalty, faith—these are the intangible values 
that characterize every great and useful life. 

Profound, yes. However, not one of the above charac- 
ter traits could be incarnated in the life of a counselor 
without its influence being profoundly felt by every 
camper under that counselor’s leadership. Not only the 
personal lives of the counselors, but the general atmos- 
phere of a camp, the moral tone, the cultural pattern, 
help to embed these values in the warp and woof of a 
child’s character. 
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When boys and girls become men and women they 
need something more than athletic prowess and a knowl- 
edge of science—indeed, even more than a formal educa- 
tion. They need also a disciplined will, adamant moral 
convictions and spiritual awareness. They need Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty, and if the life of their hero or heroine 
is a synthesis of these mighty concepts, all is well. 


Major Objective 
of a Good Camp 


Perhaps the primary objective of a camp should be to 
give campers a true sense of values, and to awaken in 
each camper a deep-seated desire to be worthy and 
useful. A major objective of every good camp is the 
growth of the child as a person. 

Let the athletic club strive for the finest athlete. Let 
the school strive for the finest scholar. But let the sum- 
mer camp strive for the finest person. In a good summer 
camp there will be: 

Stimulation for achievement. 

Motivation for purposeful activity. 

Aspiration for noble living—and the greatest of these 
is noble living. 
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INDEX TO CAMPING MAGAZINE ARTICLES — 1960 


ADMINISTRATION 


Do You Qualify As An Effective Camp 
Administrator?, by Elizabeth B. 
Spear, Apr. p. 28. 

How Your Camp Can Serve for Senior 
Citizen Camping, by Bea Miller, 
Feb. p. 29. 

Three Common Faults of Camping, by 
Marjorie Camp and Barbara Ellen 
Joy, June p. 26. 


AQUATICS 

Assure Campers Fun—Follow Rules 
For Safe Waterskiing, by Carl W. 
Selin, Apr. p. 32. 

50 Checkpoints For A Safe Waterfront 
Program, by Edward J. Slezak, Jan. 
p. 56. 

Fun With Water 
17. 

Instruction Plus Fun Equals Interest 
Catching Swimming Program, by 
Sue Tinker, Mar. p. 20. 

Platter Boats Add Waterfront Fun, 
June p. 17. 

Teaching Advantages Offered by Swim- 
ming Pools, by Bob Baird, Jan. p. 
15. 

Water Games Aid Skill Development, 
June p. 16. 


Basketball, June p. 


BUSINESS AND OPERATIONS 

Consider the Advantages Offered by 
Plastic Pipe, Apr. p. 38. 

Fuel Problems; Consider LP Gas, Feb. 
p. 44. 

Get Rid of Unwelcome Winter 
“Guests,” by Ward Ross, Jan. p. 53. 

How Citizens’ Band Radio Can Solve 
Your Communications Troubles, by 
Mary E. Conner, Apr. p. 33. 

1960 Summer Buying Guide, June p. 
20. 

Plan Maintenance to Save Money, 
Trouble, by Charles M. Dudley, Dec. 
p. 17 

Purchasing Supplies and Equipment, 
by Russell A. Turner, Nov. p. 20. 

Recruitment: Campers, by Betty Sew- 
ard Smith, Nov. p. 19. 

Train, Plane, Bus or Car!, by Max J. 
Lorber, Mar. p. 28. 


CAMPSITE DEVELOPMENT 

Aquatic Weed Problem, Causes, Ef- 
fects, Remedies, by Thomas Dolan, 
May p. 20. 
Improved Bunk House by Eric Schaf- 
ler, Dec. p. 10. 
Modernization, by 
Nov. p. 11. 

When Leasing Camp Facilities Use 
A Check-List, by Robert D. Scoles, 
Apr. p. 35. 


Frank Atkinson, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Encourage Camper’s Individual 
Growth, by Jerry Alpern, Feb. p. 20. 


CONSERVATION, NATURE LORE 


How Nature Encourages Creativeness, 
June p. 10. 

In Conservation—Little Things Count, 
June p. 12. 

The Plea for Wilderness, by Jay S. 
Shivers, PhD., Nov. p. 34. 

Your Camp—A Road To Forest Con- 
servation, by Morris Mash, May p. 
26. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


DAY CAMPING 

Transportation — 
Handle Daily Problem, by 
and Fox Smith, Apr. p. 18. 

Transportation How Day Camps 
Handle Daily Problem, Part II, by 
Billie and Fox Smith, May p. 22. 


How Day Camps 
Billie 


FOODS AND FOOD SERVICE 

Camp Feeding, by Nancy C. Tigner, 
Nov. p. 23. 

Camp Menu With Quantity Recipes, 
by Marie E. Knickrehm and Doro- 
thy M. Proud, Jan. p. 17, Feb. p. 34, 
Mar. p. 22, Apr. p. 37, May p. 29, 
June p. 15. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 

SANITATION 

Be Prepared to Handle Snake Bite 
Emergencies, by Louis J. Polskin, 
June p. 29. 

Camp Nursing, by 
mings, June, p. 25. 

Camps’ Medico-Legal Responsibilities, 
by Edmund L. Twomey, June, p. 25. 

Checklist for Safe Camp Programs, 
June p. 13. 

Practical Medical Form for Campers, 
by Dr. William Berenberg, June p. 
25. 

Present Status of Polio Vaccine, by 
Dr. R. Cannon Eley, June p. 23. 
Respiratory Infections, by Sidney 

Kibrick, June p. 23. 


Mrs. Ruth Cum- 


LEADERSHIP 

A Counselor Speaks On Director-Staff 
Relations, by Larry Jacobson, May 
p. 16. 

C I T Program Benefits Both Students 
And Campers, by Bettye Myers, 
May p. 25. 

Camp Communication What? Why? 
How?, by T. R. Alexander, May p. 
12. 

Colorful Posters Aid Counselors Re- 
cruitment, Jan. p. 16. 

Do You Really Know Your Camper? 
by Mary W. Conklin, Dec. p. 11 
Give Your Counselors More Oppor- 
tunities For Leadership,-by Richard 

S. Doty, Mar. p. 23. 

How Your Counselors Can Earn Col- 
lege Credit, by Robert W. Harlan, 
Jan. p. 18. 

Let References Help You Counsel 
Staff, by Willa Oldham, Mar. p. 36. 

Plan For Effective Counseling, by 
Angelo V. Boy, Mar. p. 50. 

Prepare Your Own Counselor Selec- 
tion Aids, by Drew Friedman, Jan. 
p. 57. 

Recruitment: Staff, by Edward San- 
dow, Nov. p. 18. 

What Makes A Successful Counselor? 
by Herberta M. Lundegren, Dec. p. 
18 


OBJECTIVES OF CAMPING 

The Camp of The Future, by C. Wal- 
ton Johnson, Feb. p. 54. 

Camping Is Education, a monograph, 
ACA, Jan. p. 53. 

Character Building The Light of 
Camping, by Fred V. Rogers, Jan. 
p. 70. 

Citizenship Training, by 
Alexander, May p. 38. 
The Core of Camping, by Sidney N. 

Geal, June p. 38. 


Sidney B. 


Creating Spiritual Awareness in 


Youth by David M. Dunbar, Dec. p. 
7 


Help Parents to Understand and Ap- 
preciate Camping’s Educational Val- 
ues by Kenneth B. Webb, Dec. p. 14 

Highlights of ACA’s First 50 Years, 
Feb. p. 18. 

How Your Camp Can Serve For Sen- 
ior Citizen Camping, by Bea Miller, 
Feb. p. 29. 

I Believe .. 
p. 46. 

Intangible Values by C. Walton John- 
son, Dec. p. 30 

Is Elemental Camping Worth Going 
Back To?, by Calvin Rutstrum, May 
p. 14. 

Tomorrow’s Children, Camping’s Gold- 
en Challenge, Part III, What Will 
They Be Like?, by Erma T. Meyer- 
son, Jan. p. 11. 

Tomorrow’s Children, Camping’s Gold- 
en Challenge, Part V, What Pro- 
gram Will They Need? The Unique: 
Mission of Camping, by C. Walton 
Johnson, Mar. p. 12. 

Tomorrow’s Children, Camping’s Gold- 
en Challenge, Part IV, How Will 
ACA Serve Them?, Feb. p. 11. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


An Approach to Creative Arts and 
Crafts, by Bernard I. Forman, Feb. 
p. 30. 

Choose Folk Songs Carefully, June p. 
16. 

5S Checks for a Good Program, June 
p. 10. 

Help Campers to See Beauty in Na- 
ture by Goldie Taub Chernoff, Dec. 
p. 15 

Have You Tried “Spelunking’?, by 
John Seeger, Jan. p. 14. 

How Riding Can Be Meaningful, In- 
teresting, Fun, by Mary E. Shears, 
May p. 17. 

Junior Maine Guides Learn to Live 
Out-Of-Doors, by Gerald E. Lewis, 
Feb. p. 24. 

Listening Corner Has Unique Place, 
June p. 16. 

Movies Add to All 
June p. 18. 

Orienteering, by Niels Jorgensen and 
Bent Nielsen, Mar. p. 31. 

Planning Successful Campfires, June 
p. 14. 

Program Evaluation, by Lucile Hen- 
derson, Nov. p. 15. 

Should Riding Be Included in the 
Camp Program? by Elizabeth Shan- 
non and Portia Mansfield, Dec. p. 12 

Train Your Campers To Be Safe Hunt- 
ers, by Stan A. Mate, Jan. p. &. 

Your Camp Program—Democratic or 
Dictatorial, by Julian H. Salomon, 
Apr. p. 17. 


SCHOOL CAMPING 

School Camping, by Sidney Freedman, 
Mar. p. 34. 

TEENAGERS, CAMPING FOR 


Plan Teenagers Programs to Meet 
Their Needs by Martin Gold, Dec. 
p. 8 


TRIPPING 


Better Trail Meals Mean Better Trips, 
June p. 14. 

50 Checkpoints for Safe Overnights, 
June p. 12. 


. by Fred V. Rogers, Apr. 


Program Areas, 
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Today's Most Practical Approach 


To Selling Camp Directors’ Needs 


CM—the only periodical de- 
voted solely to serving all phas- 
es of the camping movement: 
Agency camps, private camps, 
resident camps, day camps. The 
one best way for manufacturers 
to reach the big organized camp 
market. 


“8 2 eo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ae oe ee ae ae oe 
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CM— with 100% editorial ma- 
terial to aid management: Camp 
owner, director, business man- 
ager, dietitian, program direc- 
tor, waterfront head, nurse, ac- 
tivity specialists. Your_ ideal 
means of selling more tokamps. 
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si -.is filled with idea-packed 
features in the areas of: Coun- 
selors, campers, site and facili- 
ties, equipment and supplies, 
activities, purchasing, food serv- 
ice, business management. The 
best time to sell camp directors 
is when they are thinking about 
camp problems—reading their 
CM 


CM=— serves ail camping execu- 
tives with how-to-plan, buy and 
operate information: “How-to- 
do-it-now” articles on day to 
day operating problems; “how- 
to-plan-for-tomorrow” articles 
to help eliminate future prob- 
lems. Your ads in CM can do 
the same. 


CM— is the ideal medium to 
help you reach the big—and 
growing bigger—camp market 
from coast to coast, to tell it 
how you can serve it, to build 
your share of sales to this mul- 
ti-million dollar field. 


You advertise in Camping Magazine when you 
want to influence the camping management group, 
the buying power of a multi-million dollar market. 


( ampin Grazie 


Galloway Publishing Co. 1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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